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Complete price list on application 


Findlater Mackie Todd & Co., Ltd., 
Findlater House, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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Their unique flavour and 
quality are the result of 


a fine Virginia Tobacco 








SARDINES FROM THE 
COAST OF FRANC 
















Almost any day from Les Sables d’Orlonne you may 
see hundreds of little boats sailing out to the west- 
wards; their brightly coloured sails making a vivid 
patchwork effect on the deep blue of the sea in the 
bay. Constantly they go out, constantly they return, 
bringing their catches into the little harbour. 


From these little flourishing harbours on the French 
Coast come the sardines which bear the name 
‘*PENEAU "—these and none others. Always ask for 
* PENEAU ” SARDINES and then you are sure that 
you are getting a sardine—the best of the catch— 
in olive oil. 


[PIE N TEA 


SARDINES 
in olive oil 


FAMOUS FOR QAVER K% OF A CENTURY °: FS78 1844 








EMBLEM 
ASSORTED BISCUITS 


For variety this assortment is unique 
There is a wonderful array of 18 
different kinds to tempt the most 
jaded appetite. The flavour of the 
first biscuit you try is Good— the 
second one Better-and so on until you 
find yourself trying to anticipate the 
Flavour of the next one you eat. 


Wade only by 


CARRS Yh CARLISLE 
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cloth or brown morocco. . 











NOW READY 


FOR EVERY FAMILY 
IN THE LAND 


This completely NEW 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


—a Remarkable Bargain ! 


N 


FACTS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THIS 
NEWEST BRITANNICA 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Among the 3,509 contributors are such 
world-renowned figures as Bernard Shaw, 
Gilbert Murray, Sir Arthur Keith, A. S. 
Eddington, Sir J. H. Jeans, Sir Charles 
Sherrington, Lord Esher, General J. C. 
Smuts, Sir Oliver Lodge, Marshal Foch, 
Henry Ford, G. K. Chesterton, Emil 
Ludwig, Max Reinhardt, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Albert Einstein, J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, etc. 


SCOPE 


Here, between the covers of these 24 
magnificent volumes, is the whole world’s 
knowledge wrought into 35,000,000 words 
by the greatest authorities. Every branch 
of knowledge, every human activity, every 
human interest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


15,000 superb illustrations make the new 
Britannica unique among all reference 
works. More than 1,500 full-page plates, 
many in colour; 200 maps in full colour, 
are assembled together forming a com- 
plete world atlas. 


READ WHAT THE 

CRITICS SAY: 
“Tt is a triumphant production ”’ says the 
Evening Standard; “The new Britannica 
affords the last word” says the Scotsman ; 
‘A great work worthy of its predecessors ” 
says the British Weekly. 


REMEMBER— 


This is a mew work! Only a small amount 
of text that could not be improved has 
been retained from previous editions. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TO-DAY— 


If you prefer to see the books, call at our 
Showrooms, Imperial House, 80-86, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 








OW you can own this superb mew Encyclopedia Britannica at a price lower 
than that of any completely new edition of the Britannica in two genera- 
tions—a remarkable bargain. 


The finest Encyclopedia in English . . . twenty-four magnificent volumes in blue 
. a handsome bookcase-table in solid brown mahogany 
. . . all this for less than you spend on incidental amusements within a few months. 


Finest Book for the Home 


No longer need you deprive your family of this one 
essential book for the home, the one indispensable 
aid to success. 


This new Britannica is a modern miracle, an 
achievement without equal or precedent. 

No reference book of any kind, at any time, has 
offered such manifold riches. All the world’s 
learning is here. All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been laid under tribute to 
adorn and illumine the text. There are 15,000 
illustrations, 500 maps, hundreds of colour plates. 


Equals 500 Ordinary 
Books 


In text matter alone (35,000,000 words) this new edition 
is the equivalent of 500 ordinary books—books that 
without special bindings would cost you well over £200. 
Yet you can get the new Britannica for a mere fraction of 
that amount. Only large scale production could make 
this possible. 


Only the Britannica with its world-wide sale could 
bring into play all the resources of modern printing 
efficiency. Tremendous demand, plus efficient pro- 
duction, mean tremendous savings. These are reflected 
in the price. Never has any work given so much for 


so little. 
Monument to British 
Scholarship 


Consider for a moment what you get. Here in these 
twenty-four volumes is an entire library, the sum of all 
knowledge—compact, satisfying, complete. Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, the famous editor of the Observer, was, as 
editor-in-chief, vested with supreme control. Under 
his patriotic but internationally-minded guidance thirty 
associate editors, men of such calibre as Julian Huxley 
(Biology), E. N. da C. Andrade (Physics), A. S. Edding- 
ton (Astronomy), J. H. Morgan (Law), W. S. Lazarus- 
Barlow (Medicine), Robert Lynd (Literature), and so on, 


MAHOGANY BOOKCASE-TABLE INCLUDED 
This handsome bookcase-table made of solid Brown 
Mahogany is included with every set of the new Britannica. 


and all (except three) British, recruited as contributors 
3,500 of the world’s most eminent scientists, scholars 
and experts. 


Predominantly British as it is, not only in authorship 
but in feeling, with Editorial headquarters in London, 
this mew Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica has 
strengthened its international outlook. It is fortunate 
enough to include among its contributors many famous 
scientists and scholars of other nations. To these men 
were entrusted articles dealing with the special subjects 
for which they are world-celebrated, and articles relating 
to the countries of which they are the distinguished 
sons. 


Learn the Details of this 
Low Price Offer 


Twenty times as many ordinary books could not give 
you what the new Britannica offers—and offers at a 
price within the means of every individual, every 
family. 

Easy payments, if desired. While this offer lasts, a 
deposit of only £1 will bring the complete set with the 
handsome mahogany bookcase-table to your home. 


FREE Booklet Awaits You 


But sets are going rapidiy. Don’t wait another 
day to learn the full fascinating story of this 
newest and greatest Britannica. The coupon 
below will bring you, absolutely free, our hand- 
some illustrated booklet with maps, colour 
pilates, etc., together with full information con- 
cerning our present low price offer and easy pay- 
ment plan. 

NOW-—while this page is before you—fill in the 
coupon and send it in. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET | 
TO-DAY 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD., 
Imperial House, 80/86, Regent St., London, W.1. 


Please send me by return of post, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet, describing the mew Fourteenth Edition 
of the Britannica, together with full information 
concerning bindings, low price offer and easy 
terms of payment. 
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Temple Bar 





The name of 
Moss Bros. of 
Covent Garden 
is a tradition 
the world over 
whereever men 
talk of kit 


vening Wear 


Ready for immediate use 


Choose your Evening Wear at Moss 
Bros. of Covent Garden, and ensure 
its being correct in every detail. In 
the Ready-for-Service Dept. you can 
secure faultlessly cut and finished 
‘Tails’ or Dinner Suits, Evening 
Overcoats, Dress Shirts, Silk Scarves, 
and all accessories, at very reasonable 
prices, 
DINNER SUITS - 5 to 10 Gas. 
DRESS COATS - - 410 8§ Gus. 
White Dress Waistcoats, Single or 
Double Breasted, with or without back, 
15/- 20 25/- 


Write for illustrated Catalogue. 


OSS BROS i= 


~ Naval. Military, RAF & Genera/ Outfitters 


Oot” KING ST scaticn wire: 


Farsee, 


COVENT GARDEN ~ 


(JUST OFF THE STRAND) W-C.2 
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THE GRAND-EXPRESS EUROPE-EGYPT 


from London to Alexandria in 94 hours. 


Trieste -Venice—Brindisi Alexandria 
(Weekly Service) 


| Special Reduced rates to Egypt during November, December and January. | 


OTHER EXPRESS LINES: 
ADRIATIC—CONSTANTINOPLE (via Greece)—-Weekly Service. 
ADRIATIC—BOMBAY—Every fourth week. 


Circular Pleasure trips to the Near and Far East. 


Regular departures from Trieste to Cyprus every other Thursday by the steamers 
of the Syrian Line. 


Other regular passenger & freight Lines to the Near East, Black Sea, India, China & Japan. 

















LOYD TRIESTINO—COSULICH-LI 





} 

















EXPRESS SERVICE TO NORTH AMERICA 


Ghe Sunny Southern Line to New York 
Next Sailings : 
M/V. “VULCANIA” 
From TRIESTE Jan. 7 (5 p.m.) Dec. 17 (5 p.m.) 
From NAPLES Jan. 10 (5 p.m.) Dec. 20 (5 p.m.) 
Two West Indian Cruises by the M/V Vulcania. 
Lasting 20 days each. 


Ist Cruise—New York, Haiti, Jamaica, Venezuela, Curacao, Old Panama, Marianoa, 
Bahama Islands—Jan. 23 to Feb. 11. 


2nd , — Do. —Feb. 14 to Mar. 5. 
From NEW YORK and return—5617 miles. 


M/V. “ SATURNIA” 


Four Mediterranean Cruises. 
Ist Cruise—-Greece, North Africa, Sicily, Dalmatia—May 19 to June 4, 1930. 


2nd ,, —Greece, Turkey, Syria, Holy Land, Egypt—June 7 to July 2, 1930 
3rd = ,, —Greece, North Africa, Sicily, Corsica—Aug. 3 to Aug. 20, 1930. 
4th ,, -—-Spain, Algeria, Morocco, Dalmatia—Aug. 23 to Sept. 12, 1930. 


For information and Tickets apply to the Head Offices in Trieste ; to the Cosulich Line, Ltd., and Lloyd Triestino, London, 16, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 ; Thomas 
Cook & Son; American Express Company ; C.1.T. ; Compagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits; as well as all the Companies’ Agencies and Tourist Offices. 











Onoto 


You cannot lessen the amount 


of your writing, but you can 
lessen the labour of doing it by 
using an Onoto 


the 





Onoto Service Depots: 
Paris House, Oxford Circus, W.1 
110, Bunhill Row, E.C.1 
139, High Holborn, W.C.1 


The House of De La Rue make it. 


All stores and stationers sell it. 
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BBAUTY 
CULTURB 


It is essential that the woman 
who values her good looks 
should pay some attention to 
the manner in which she 
undertakes any form of treat- 
ment. In their Beauty Book, 
Boots the Chemists have 
produced in its simplest form 
a complete guide for this 
purpose. 

The association of a complete 
range of Toilet Preparations 











BE AUTY on this all-important subject is 
BOOKLE! interestingly and simply told. 
FREE You will be interested in this 
coal ladies on presentation of beauty culture 
application f° The 






Boots pure 
Drug ©°- sLtd. 
Nottingham. 


\ 


chemi 


PERFUMERS AND 
TOILET SPECIALISTS 
OVER 850 BRANCHES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD, 
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This is how “Vapex” conquers colds. 
Whilst the breathing passages are choked 
with mucus the respiratory system cannot 





* function properly. If the germs are not 
—~ dealt with, the real cause of the cold is 
— left unattacked. 

S ‘ . 
‘. “ Vapex” succeeds because it deals with 


both these problems at the same time. 





The simple act of breathing the “ Vapex” 
vapour from your handkerchief— 


Opens a way through the mucus- 
laden passages of nose and throat. 


Carries a powerfully active germicide 
right into the breeding places of 
the germs. 


2 - 


Mas 


Under this two-fold attack, the enemy 
must surrender—your cold must disappear. 


Ho? why 
A t% 


You can definitely feel the first part of 
the “Vapex ” activity—the stuffiness and 
congestion are rapidly relieved, the head Se 
clears, breathing becomes easier. And all 
the time the germicidal vapour is fighting 


ey ws #80 . 
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the hidden infection which is the real 
cause of the trouble. 


Always keep “ Vapex” in the house so 
that you can fly to it at the first sign of a 
cold—that “stuffiness” which means that 
the germs are mobilising. Rout them out 
before they 


can multiply dangerously. 


Use “ Vapex ” and Breathe! 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 


























A MAN'S WARDROBE. 


“from the inside’ 
ae | 
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Th Linings must 
considered / 


HE main object of sports clothes is 

the utmost freedom of movement. 
A suit with a harsh, unyielding Lining 
is far from being comfortable in wear. 
Many Linings feel smooth and look well 
at first. But the conditions of golf and 
the several other forms of sport show that 
the surface is only surface. Following 
a few strenuous days’ wear, the Lining 
may even split. With “COURTINE” 
LININGS—woven by COURTAULDS 
—there is no danger. Their smoothness 
and clear colour outlast many seasons’ 
hard use. Definitely guaranteed, and 
available through all Tailors in an 
excellent range of designs and qualities 


suitable for all kinds and colour of cloth. 






99 


(REGISTERED) 


The name is on 
the selvedge. 
Tf any difficulty in obtaining “COURTINE” 
LININGS, write direct to the Manufacturers : 
COURTAULDS, LTD., 16, St. Martin’s -le - 
Grand, London, E.C.3. 





















Canada’ Favourite/ 


British Consols | 


Cigarettes 


Tf you come to Canada 
youll smoke them 


A Cigarette for Every Taste’ 


BRITISH CONSOLS 
BLENDS EXPORT 181 





w C MACDONALD INCORPORATED TOBACCO AND CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BEVERNE 
Brown Doe and CalF 


decorative punching 


also Beige Doe « Calf 
or lan Calf and 
White Doe--554 
lizard combin- 












MADELEINE 


Brown Doe self-coloured 
strapping « bow beaded 
with lighter shade to 
tone.Available also 
inPatent Leather 
with Beige 
Strapping 


55* 





-ations. 





He M RAYNE L® 
Maker9 of Beautiful Shoes 
152 Regent Street ~~~~ 58 New Bond Street 
London,W. 1. 


























“Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent sea? 


A FINE PRINT IN COLOURS AFTER THE 


PICTURE BY 


FRANK H. MASON, 


recently 
been 


ORIGINAL 


R.B.A., 


published in “THe Sketrcu,” has now 
issued by THE SPORTING GALLERY. 


There are two editions, as follows :— 





REMARQUE Proors (limited to 30 only) - £2:2:0 } 
ARTIST’s PROOFS (limited to 150 only) - £1°51:0 
Inland Registered Postag extra 
The actual size of the print is 15§ inches by 1o inche 





ORDERS WILL BE EXECUTED STRICTLY IN ROTATION 
= aie ae “ | 


To be obtained from all Printsellers or by post (Inland Registered Postage 1 - extra) trom 


THE SPORTING GALLERY 
32, King Street, Covent | Garden, LONDON, 


W.C.2 
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This attractive model of 
at the back to suit the s 
4 selecti 


4 recetet ‘af ond or a London reference. 








THE ‘*“ AMERSHAM” 
superfine fur felt features a_ short brim 
shingled head - - Price 


f hats will be sent on approval 


By Appointment 


35/- 





























EFFECTIVE CRE- 
TONNE WORK BAG, 


lined Rayon to tone 
Width of mount ro$ 
inches. Length of ba 
15 inches. In various 
beautiful colourings 
These bags are very 












Exclusive 
BRIDGE \ eat 
BOX, fitted = ? ‘ 
two drawers ww " 
containing 
cards and bridge scorers. 
covered corded silk, trim CAT NIGHTDRESS 
med gold galo posy to SACHET in black or 
goed = de, a sae) white, excellent imi- 
age AGE, PINK, TOS tation fur, lined pink, " 
lack, gold cyclamen, blue Mee? blue, gold silk, with 
Length 9 ins. Pri °396 DINNER MATS in many unique bow to match. 
designs and colourings, excellent raffia Price 25/9 
Dainty aes and aig exclusive. 13 pieces. 
BISCUIT Se ee eee 
TINS, Price 33.6 and 39/6 the set. 
coverea 
with | sil 
and gold 
galon a 
decorated s 
beautiful s ft 
Price 23/6 2 
Larger s! ~ — 
28/6 
toe 
ee Dainty and Exclusive NIGHTDRESS SACHET, 
bye in chiffon velvet trimmed g xold galon and lace. Tassel 
ae tes} each end, posy to tor ‘Cok yurs: black, cyclamen, 
re, blue, jade, pink. Size 26 ins. 1oins. Price 5'7/6 
%) 
~ ae 
\ Ps ~~ 





LINEN 
TEA COSY, painted and 


embroidered wool flowers 


ATTRACTIVE 


Silk cord round edge. 
Colours: green, blue, pink, 
fuchsia, orange, browr 
Siz Ir ins 15 ins. 


Price 29/6 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET! 


=== LONDON ‘WV 1 == 











ARTISTIC LINEN 
BLOTTER, pane! painted 
and embroidered in wool 
flowers with shaded back- 
ground to represent sky, 
the whole making a 
very attractive picture. 


Colours: blue, — green, 
brown, fuchsia, orange, 
Size 13 ins, It ins, 


Price 39/6 
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iS . Benger’s Food has the distinct advantage that it is always cooked with p 
Ds fresh new milk. ‘Vide Medical opinion). It is not only highly nutritious € 
, y| but most easily digested. Weakly and backward Infants thrive upon \ x 
f Benger’s Food, delicate and Aged Persons enjoy it. Rely upon Benger’s ~ 
N in sickness or convalescence. , 
) 4 
“Few modern improvements in pharmacy have done so much as Benger’s Food to g 
yy assist the physician in his treatment of the sick.” — ‘Medical Press and Circular.” \S 
” Z| Mothers, and Invalids or Aged Persons, please write for the Benger'’s Booklet post free. ; 
K BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 
IN Sydney (N.S.W.) : 350, George St. New ak (OMA Toe hchiask St. Cape Town(S.A.): P.O. Box 573 
\) 
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x AY’ Food y 
W Regd. TRADE Mark. i€ 
A Sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 1/4, 2/3, ete. X| 
Uj 
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THE “SILENCE” AT THE CENOTAPH: THE CEREMONY HELD FOR THE FIRST TIME WITHOUT THE KING 
{REPRESENTED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES)—SHOWING (BEYOND THE ROYAL GROUP) THE COMPANY OF V.C.’S, 


Once again, on November 11, the heart .of the Empire rendered homage to the 
Glorious Dead in the Two Minutes’ Silence at the Cenotaph in Whitehall. For 
the first time since it was instituted, the King was not present, as his doctors 
had advised him that it would be unwise to attend an open-air ceremony so soon 
after his illness. His Majesty was represented by the Prince of Wales, who in 
our photograph is the second figure in the group immediately beyond and to 
right of the Cenotaph. The Prince is standing slightly in front. In the next row, 


behind him, are (from left to right) the Duke of York (immediately to right 
of the monument), the Duke of Gloucester, and Prince Arthur of Connaught. 
Behind the royal party—after an intervening space—is seen, lined across the 
roadway, the company of nearly 300 men who had won the Victoria Cross. 
Their presence was a novel and impressive feature of the occasion. Beyond them 
are other groups, and in the background a dense crowd filling Whitehall. To 
the left of the Cenotaple are the members of the Cabinet: 








NO “DYING OUT” OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN ARMISTICE | 
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(? BEGINNING “TO DATE’ COMPARED WITH 4h Fae MAKING A “GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE”’ ON THE GREEN OUTSIDE “4, rad THE KING'S REPRESENTATIVE AT THE CENO- a 
‘W NEW TYPES: “OLD BILL,” THE HISTORIC (yy “4% THE ABBEY: EX-SERVICE MEN ‘PLANTING’ FLANDERS POPPIES /"/ “hy TAPH: THE PRINCE OF WALES DEPOSITING f 
/. LONDON MOTOR-BUS, IN THE PROCESSION. es, / AROUND A WOODEN CROSS. ~ HIS MAJESTY’S WREATH. 
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ROYAL LADIES ON A BALCONY OF THE HOME OFFICE OVERLOOKING THE CENOTAPH : 
RIGHT TO LEFT 











IN FRONT) THE QUEEN, 


INFANTA MARIA CRISTINA OF 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, THE DUCHESS OF YORK, AND PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


SPAIN, 
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ROYALTY AT THE CENOTAPH : 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


nes esaoneennonet "79". 
(LEFT TO RIGHT IN LEFT FOREGROUND) 4, 
Ned » THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE DUKE OF YORK, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, (f° ‘ 
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fc THE CABINET AND LEADING STATESMEN BESIDE THE CENOTAPH: (LEFT TO RIGHT, FRONT ROW) LORD PASSFIELD (DOMINIONS AND COLONIAL SECRETARY), MR. ARTHUR (., 
.* “4 HENDERSON (FOREIGN SECRETARY), MR. J. H. THOMAS (LORD PRIVY SEAL), CAPTAIN E. A. FITZROY (SPEAKER), LORD SANKEY (LORD CHANCELLOR), MR. LLOYD GEORGE “+ 
> (EX-PREMIER), MR. RAMSAY MacDONALD (PRIME MINISTER), AND MR. STANLEY BALDWIN (EX-PREMIER); SECOND ROW-—MR. NOEL BUXTON (MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE), f 
f ,, SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN (PRESIDENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION), MR. A. GREENWOOD (MINISTER OF HEALTH), AND MR. T. SHAW (SECRETARY FOR WAR). * 
“UUM WM, ° We. aE 


It has been suggested in some quarters that, 


of Armistice Day. To judge from our photographs, 


as London is concerned, and reports from the provinces point to the same conclusion. 


especially the two larger ones on the right, 


as memories of the war begin to fade, there is perceptible a certain cooling of public fervour in the observance 
nothing could be further from the truth, at any rate as far 


Not only at the Cenotaph itself (as shown in the illustration on our 
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| DAY: VAST CROWDS AT THE ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 
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AN OVERWHELMING ANSWER TO THE SUGGESTION THAT ENTHUSIASM FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF ARMISTICE DAY IS BEGINNING TO DIMINISH: THE VAST CROWD 
OUTSIDE ST. PAUL’S DURING THE “SILENCE’-—WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AMONG THE CLERGY ON THE STEPS OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
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/? A HUMAN “SEA” IN THE HEART OF THE CITY DURING THE GREAT “SILENCE”: THE DENSELY THRONGE ANSION HOUSE (ON THE RIGHT), 
ion #) FROM CHEAPSIDE AND QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, AND TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE (CENTRE BACKGROUND) FROM CORNHILL (TO THE RIGHT OF IT)—SHOWING ALSO 
ro THE NEW BUILDING OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND (LEFT BACKGROUND) UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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front page) and all along Whitehall from Trafalgar Square, but also outside St. Paul’s and in the heart of the City, before the London troops’ War Memorial 
outside the Royal Exchange and at the Mansion House, immense throngs packed the streets to join reverently in the Two Minutes’ Silence. The size 
and the demeanour of this great multitude provide an overwhelming denial of the idea that this most moving of ceremonies is losing its hold upon our people. 
In the proceedings at the Cenotaph the Prince of Wales took the place of the King, who, on his doctors’ advice, was absent from the ceremony for the first 
time since it was instituted. The Prince accordingly deposited his Majesty's wreath. The Queen and other royal ladies were on the balcony of the Home 
Office. At St. Paul’s the Archbishop of Canterbury, after the Silence, addressed a crowded congregation. Referring to the Empire's dead, he said: ‘* We surely 
bring with us a deepened resolve that the horrors which these men faced and endured shall never again, please God, darken and desolate the earth."” On 
a grass-plot outside Westminster Abbey some ex-Service men made, as last year, a little *‘ Garden of Remembrance” with Flanders poppies. 
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\ [ ODERN moral controversy reels to and fro, to 
aV such an extent that men seem sometimes to 
change weapons, as in the duel in ‘“‘ Hamlet,’’ or 
even change places, as in the game of Puss-in-the- 
Corner. I admit that I quote the facts at second- 
hand, but from a very moderate and reliable paper ; 
and it would seem that in a recent discussion on that 
totally new topic, the True Position of Woman, some 
rather remarkable manifestations were made. It 
seems that Mr. Henry Ford, the very incarnation of 
swift progress and practical industrialism, has been 
saying that Woman’s only place is the Home. And 
it seems that Mr. Bertrand Russell, the very champion 
of Feminism, has been saving that 
American civilisation is over - femin- 
ised. The report in question sums 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


pestiferously sentimental. Then they find that, in 
introducing the New Woman who shall appeal to 
posterity, they have in fact introduced a very old- 
fashioned sort of woman, as fastidious, hysterical, 
and irresponsible as any silly spinster in a Victorian 
novel: and, above all, that, so far as she is concerned, 
there is no posterity to appeal to. Meanwhile, by 
this ingenious détour, they have managed to lose the 
other opportunity altogether. They cannot get the 
female energy harnessed again to the human and 
creative purposes of the family, because they have 
started by denouncing and deriding those purposes 
as slavish and superstitious. They began by saying 





up his view by saying that ‘‘ American 
women are Over-romantic, and that 
the American family is disintegrating 
in consequence, since it is regarded 
primarily as the vehicle of sentimental 
compatibility and not as a child-rear- 
ing unit."’ The language is a little 
pedantic ; but on the whole it serves 
to show that everybody has a sane 
spot somewhere, even Cambridge 
philosophers and_ scientific million- 
aires. But the philosopher is more 
philosophical than the millionaire, for 
it is the wrong way of putting it to 
say that Woman should be confined 
to the Home, as if it were a Home 
for Incurables. The Home is not a 
prison, or even an asylum; nor is 
the case for the Home the idea that 
certain people should be locked up 
in it because they are weak - minded 
or incapable. It is as if men had 
said that the Priestess of Delphi 
should be kept in her place, which 
was to sit on a tripod and deliver nice 
little oracles. Or it is as if Miss 
Maude Royden were accused of say- 
ing that a woman should be locked 
up in the pulpit and not allowed to 
pollute the rest of the church. Those 
who believe in the dignity of the 
domestic tradition, who happen to 
be the overwhelming majority of 
mankind, regard the home as a 
sphere of vast social importance 
and supreme spiritual significance ; 
and to talk of being confined to it 
is like talking of being chained to 
a throne, or set in the seat of judg- 
ment as if it were the stocks. There 
ma, be women who are uncomfort- 
able in family life, as there have 
certainly been men who were uncom- 
fortable on thrones. There are wives 
who do not want to be mothers ; 
and there are lawyers who do not 
want to be judges. But, taking nor- 
mal human nature and historic tradi- 
tion as a whole, we cannot be expected | 
to start the discussion by assuming 
that these human dignities are not 
the object of human desires. We 
cannot simply take it for granted 
that kings are humiliated by being 
crowned. We cannot accept it as a 
first principle that a man is made a 
judge because he is a fool. And we 
cannot assume, as both sides in this 
curious controversy so often do as- 
sume, that bringing forth and rearing 
and ruling the living beings af the future is a servile 
task suited to a silly person. 


as to how it 


It is, however, a curious example of the way in 
which a modern tendency will often cut its own 
throat. People begin by saying that it is an anti- 
quated tyranny to ask women to form part of “a 
child-rearing unit.”” They encourage them to talk 
sham psychology about compatibility and affinity, and 
all the rest ot it, with the result, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell sees, that the view of the whole thing becomes 
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A 30,000-DOLLAR 


different shape in the centre. 


about two years ago. 


I have never understood myself how this super 
stition arose : the notion that a woman plays a lowly 
part in the home and a loftier part outside the home 
There may be all sorts of excellent reasons for indi 
viduals doing or not doing either ; but I cannot under 
stand how the domestic thing can be considered in- 
ferior in the nature of the thing done. Most work 
done in the outer world is pretty mechanical work ; 
some of it is decidedly dirty work. There seems no 
possible sense in which it is intrinsically superior to 
domestic work. Nine times out of ten, the only 
difference is that the one person is drudging for 
people she does care for and the other drudging for 

people she does not care for. But, 
allowing for the element of drudgery 
in both cases, there is rather more 
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CENTRE JEWEL. 


It is interesting to compare this illustration (just to hand from America) with that on the opposite page 
showing a work of identical design but surrounded with marginal decorations and having a jewel of making scientific feats have been 
A note on the above photograph states: ‘*‘ This rare carved ivory diptych, 
which figured in an international art scandal, and has been sought by French and Yugoslavian officials, 
has been found in the Cleveland (Ohio) Art Museum. 
kind, was immediately withdrawn from exhibition, pending instructions from the U.S. State Department. 
It is valued at 30,000 dollars, and is believed to have been stolen from a cathedral at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
The ivory reached New York through a Paris art dealer, who is to be questioned 
into his hands.” A correspondent quoted on the opposite page gives a somewhat 


different version of the incident. 


that only silly women were domestic ; then they went 
off with the sensible women and watched them turning 
silly ; and now they cannot get anybody to go in for 
what they originally deprecated as silliness. It is as 
if they had spat upon all work as being servile work, 
created a whole generation that could do no work, 
and then clamoured in vain for somebody to do 
the work although it was servile. There is no hope 
for them, except to begin again at the beginning ; 
and consider the paradox that free men can labour 
or that free women can be at home, even at home. 
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IVORY DIPTYCH REPORTED STOLEN FROM ZAGREB CATHEDRAL, 
AND EVENTUALLY SOLD TO AN AMERICAN MUSEUM: 
IDENTICAL WITH THAT SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, BUT WITH A DIFFERENT that is illogical enough, in an age 


A CARVING APPARENTLY 


The diptych, one of the greatest carvings of its bigger than 


element of distinction, and even dic- 
tatorship, in the domestic case. The 
most fully trusted official must very 
largely go by rules and regulations 
established by superiors. The mother 
of a family makes her own rules and 
regulations ; and they are not merely 
mechanical rules, but often very funda- 
mental moral rules. Nor are they 
merely monotonous in their applica- 
tion. Mr. Ford is reported, rightly or 
wrongly, as saying that the woman 
should not be in the business of the 
outer world, because business people 
have to make decisions. I should say 
that mothers have to make many more 
decisions. A great part of a big busi- 
ness goes by routine; and all the tech- 
nical part of Mr. Ford’s business goes, 
quite literally, on oiled wheels. It is 
the very boast of such a system that 
its products are made rapidly because 
. rigidly, upon a regular pattern, and 
Fe. can be trusted ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred to turn out according to 
4 plan. But a little boy does not, by 
. any means, always turn out according 
to plan. The little boy will present a 
series of problems in the course of 
twenty-four hours which would cor- 
respond to a Ford car bursting like a 
bomb or flying out of the window like 
an aeroplane. The little boy is in- 
dividual ; he cannot be mended with 
spare parts from another little boy. 
The mother cannot order another little 
boy at the same works, and make 
the experiment work. The domestic 
woman really is called upon to make 
g decisions, real or moral decisions, and 
she jolly well does. Some have even 
complained that her decisions were 
too decisive. 
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I suppose the prejudice must have 
sprung merely from the fact that 
domestic operations occur in a small 
space, and on private premises. Even 


that is so proud of the experimental! 
history of science. The most epoch 


performed in a space no larger than 
a parlour or a nursery. <A_ baby is 
a bacillus; and even 
the little boy is larger and more 
lively than a germ under the micro- 
scope. And the science that is 
studied in the home is the greatest 
and most glorious of all sciences, 
very inadequately indicated by the word education, 
and nothing less, at least, than the mystery of the 
making of men. It does not seem to me in the 
least odd that so mysterious and momentous a 
business should have been surrounded by virtues 
of vigilance and loyalty, as by an armed guard; or 
that the partners in it should have a sealed and 
sacred relationship. We may or may not be con- 
tent with the frigid phrase that the family is a 
child-rearing unit. But it is not unreasonable to 
expect a unit to have unity 
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A FAMOUS MEDIAEVAL ART TREASURE STOLEN: THE ZAGREB DIPTYCH. 
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A MAGNIFICENT TENTH-CENTURY IVORY DIPTYCH MISSING FROM ZAGREB CATHEDRAL: A WORK IDENTICAL IN DESIGN 
WITH THAT ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, BUT HAVING, APPARENTLY, A DIFFERENT CENTRE JEWEL. 


This superb tenth-century diptych in carved ivory was the most precious of A correspondent suggests that the thief was 
many rare art treasures preserved in the Cathedral at Zagreb, the old capital who showed great interest in the Cathedral treasures and presumably made a 
of Croatia, now part of the kingdom of Yugoslavia. The two panels, which false key to the room where they were kept. Somehow, it is alleged, he got a 
together measure 8} by 7} inches, contain eight divisions representing episodes passable copy of the diptych made, and substituted it for the original, which 
from the Gospel story, including the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Baptism he removed and sold to an art dealer in Vienna. According to our informant, 
by John the Baptist, the Ascension, the Crucifixion, the Last Supper, and the the diptych was later sold for 10,000 dollars to a museum in Boston, where it 
Washing of Feet. The diptych was jealously guarded and only exhibited, on was recognised by a Viennese dealer who happened to be in America. It was 
rare occasions, to visitors who had obtained special permission from the Arch- then that the Zagreb Cathedral authorities discovered the substitution, and 
bishop. One day it was found to have disappeared and to have been replaced communicated with the police, but so far the thief has not been caught. 
by a clever forgery---a discovery which caused a profound sensation in Zagreb. Different details were given with the photograph reproduced on the opposite page. 


probably an expert in antiques 
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CAULIFLOWERS AND CABBAGES. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Che Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


\ JHEN I was walking round the garden of an 
/ old friend of mine last July, some cauliflower 
and broccoli plants caught my attention. For they dis- 
played signs of “ bolting ’’—that is to say, of running 
to seed. So I besought him then and there to send 




















FIG. 1. ON A PLANT SPECIALLY GROWN FOR THE 
GARDEN RATHER THAN THE TABLE: RIPENING SEED- 
PODS OF THE CAULIFLOWER. 

Although as between, say, the cabbage, Brussels sprouts, and cauli- 
flower the differences are profound, in the matter of the form of 
their flowers and seed-pods they display only negligible differences. 


me the flower-heads when, in due time, they appeared. 
And now, just as November has set in, they have come. 


They interested me not only because the cauli- 
flower, with its cousin the broccoli, is, to my thinking, 
one of the most delicious of all our vegetables, but 
also because the nature of that creamy-white, 
foam-like disc with its palisade of green leaves 
challenged my curiosity. At the back of my 


that they are rather to be regarded as potential 
flowers which, given the right conditions, would, 
as a rule, mature. Indeed, one sees that this must 
be so, since how else could we ensure a constant supply ? 
The ordinary cauliflower, however, grown in the 
kitchen-garden, could not, apparently, be depended 
upon to produce flowers and seed in due season. The 
delicious-looking head, ripe for the knife, if left to 
itself, might rot, though it might, on the 

other hand, attain to seed. 


the broccoli. But more than these. Turn to any seeds- 
man’s catalogue and you will find a most bewildering 
number of varieties of each of these types. I have, for 
example, just counted up fourteen varieties of broccoli 
and seventeen of cauliflower, thirteen varieties of savoy, 
and no fewer than thirty-six of cabbage! Unlike the 
seedsman, however, the greengrocer is not in the habit 
of observing these fine botanical distinctions. 





When seeds are wanted for next season’s 
crop, they have to be sown at what would 
be the wrong time if they were to produce 
plants for the kitchen. Exactly when this 
sowing is to be made does not concern us 
here; that may be left to the gardener, 
as also the necessary treatment of the growing 
plants to ensure that they shall put on their 
wedding garment of yellow, cruciform flowers 
(Fig. 2), which shall finally yield the much- 
desired seed (Fig. 1). I am still anxious to 
know what is the ‘‘ something ’’ about this 
particular type of the cabbage tribe which 
causes its flower-stalk not merely to form 
the massive, creamy-white crown of closely 
crowded flower-buds which we so greatly 
cherish, but also what imparts to them those 
delicious qualities which make them so 
pleasing to the palate. The flowers of the 
plant raised for seed would be most un- 
palatable. 


And now as to some other members of 
the cabbage tribe to be found in our kitchen- 
gardens, which have all, apparently, like the 
Cauliflower, been derived by cultivation from 
the wild Brassica oleracea, a rare sea-cliff 
plant of Wales and the South of England, as 
well as of the west and South coasts of the 














continent of Europe. That our garden cab- FIC. 2. 


bage was introduced, by the Kelts, who 
were the first to possess a cultivated cabbage, 
is more likely than that it was raised from 
our own wild species within the confines of 
our own shores. But, be this as it may, a 
thousand years or so of cultivation has 
resulted in such strangely diverse types as 
the common savoy and_ red-cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, various forms of kale, the cauliflower, and 





mind has always been the question: How 
and whence has the cauliflower come into 
being ? And these particular plants made me 
resolve to seek answers to these questions as 
soon as might be. Though I cannot possibly 
answer them with anything like completeness, 
I hope to be able to set down a few facts at 
least which may be of interest. 


To begin with, it must be remembered 
that the cauliflower is but a glorified cab- 
bage—a vegetable more suitable for rabbits 
than men! But the cabbage tribe is one 
which, under man’s careful training, has 
proved singularly versatile. But of this, more 
presently ; for the moment let us consider 
the cauliflower. Excepting the gardener, I 
venture to doubt whether to more than very 
few of those who share my enthusiasm for 
the cauliflower it has ever occurred that 
the part which we find so delectable is 
formed of a closely compressed mass of 
flower-buds (Fig. 3). 


Darwin, more than sixty years ago, when 
he began to give us the results of his long 
and patient efforts to trace the origin and 
development of animals and plants under 
domestication, described these flower-buds as 














in ‘‘an aborted condition incapable of pro- 


ducing seed.” That is, he regarded them as FIG. 


flower-buds which under the gardener’s hand 


3. FORMED OF A CLOSELY COMPRESSED MASS OF 


had remained just ‘‘ buds,” lacking ability to 
proceed to their full development. And until 
I began to look into the matter this is what 
I believed them to be. I find, however, 


FLOWER-BUDS: PART OF THE HEAD OF A CAULIFLOWER (SEEN 
IN SECTION). 


The flower-head takes the form of a dense corymb, and the buds seen 
massed together under a magnifying-glass look like clusters of small beads. 
At the base of each tuft of flower-buds is a pair of small leaves, or bracts. 


IN ITS “WEDDING GARMENT OF YELLOW, CRUCIFORM 


FLOWERS,” RESEMBLING WALL-FLOWERS: THE FLOWER-HEAD 
OF A CAULIFLOWER PLANT “RUNNING TO SEED.” 


The cabbage tribe belong to the order “ Cruciferz,” to which the wall- 
flower also belongs. The likeness of this flower to that of the wall-fiower 
is clearly apparent. The fully opened flower, unopened buds, and shrivelling 


flowers developing seed-pods are all shown here. 


Consider, again, the profound differences of form 
which these various types of the cabbage tribe present. 
Contrast our common cabbage with the giant Jersey 
cabbage, attaining to a height of as much as sixteen 
feet, and compare these with the Brussels sprouts, 
which have not only a very singular habit of growth, 
but a flavour which puts them in the very front rank 
of green vegetables. It is, however, only in the cases 
of the cauliflower and the broccoli that we eat the 
flower-head ; the rest we cultivate for the sake of 
their leaves. Of all, however, one most important 
point is to be kept well to the front. They are, so to 
speak, the civilised descendants of a_ barbarian 
ancestor, and they can retain the refinements they 
have acquired during a process of civilisation extend@- 
ing back over more than a thousand years only so 
long as they can enjoy the environment which 
has accompanied their “civilisation.’’ They need 
careful nurture when they are young, freedom from 
competition with other plants when growing up, 
and a generous diet. Remove these adventitious 
aids, and in a few short years they will revert to 
something very like their barbarian ancestor, the 
wild cabbage—a poor thing in our estimation, but 
able to hold its own in the struggle for existence 
without man’s aid. 


I spoke just now of an ancestry of a thousand 
years or so. That distinction must apply more 
particularly to the common cabbage. The evolution 
of the rest must have taken place during the 
last few hundred years, for gardening as we know 
it (I speak of ‘‘kitchen-gardens "’), though prac- 
tised by the Romans, had to be revived by the 
monks of the Middle Ages. But the mediaval 
gardener did not have to face the problem as 
to which of thirty-six varieties of cabbage would 
be most likely to succeed in his plot! On another 
occasion I hope to discuss other types of ‘‘ cabbages.”’ 
To-day I have confined myself to those only with 
woody stems, 
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CANNIBALISTIC FEMALE ; GUARDIAN MALE—AND A NEST OF BUBBLES. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHS ‘“‘ MACROPODENPARCHEN,” BY PauL UNGER, IN THE GERMAN ANNUAL of Puorocrapny, “Das Devutscue LicatTsiLp,” 
Pustisnep By Ropert and Bruno Scuvuttz, Bern, W.9. 
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tn THE COURTSHIP OF THE CHINESE PARADISE FISH: REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE MALE-MADE NEST OF STICKY BUBBLES FLOATING 
PA ON THE SURFACE; AND THE “HAPPY PAIR,” A MOTHER WHO WOULD DEVOUR HER YOUNG AND A FATHER WHO PREVENTS HER. 
4 4% " 
LLL os P) 
‘The photographs,” writes our expert, “illustrate the courtship of the Chinese and carries them to the sticky, bubbly nest, to which they adhere. The mother 
Paradise Fish. In this species, the male makes a nest composed of sticky bubbles, has cannibalistic tendencies and would eat the eggs and the young when they 
which he blows out of his mouth. The nest floats on the surface of the water. hatch were it not for the father, who watches over them."’ The bubble-nest is 
The eggs having been laid, the male picks them up one by one in his mouth seen excellently in the second and the last of the illustrations. 
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ys HERE is to 

be a Govern- 

ment inquiry, I notice, into the exercise of Ministerial 
powers and “ delegated legislation.” Again, in connection 
with the Indian question, Mr. J. L. Garvin recently 
*‘observed”’ with disapproval an example of ‘ Ministerial 
prejudgment”? in advance of the report of the Simon 
Commission. All this seems to point to a certain individ- 
ualism in administration, even under a Socialist Govern- 
ment. Socialism is generally supposed to be the chief 
menace, at present, to established institutions in this 
country ; but Socialism tends to the multiplication of offices 
and officials ; and officials, in the last resort, act as individ- 
uals. Thus, we arrive at the paradox that the chief peril 
of Socialism is unbridled individualism. (There may be a 
hole in my logic, though I got through it for the Little-Go !) 


That there does exist a national danger (whether due 
to Socialism or other causes) from a tyranny of individuals— 
that is from the excessive powers and arbitrary actions of 
permanent Government officials, I can cite no less an 
authority than the Lord Chief Justice, who has just exploded 
a big barrel of judicial gunpowder in the vaults beneath the 
Houses of Bureaucracy. It takes the form of a book that has 
been called ‘‘a most damning 
and crushing indictment,” and 
is entitled ‘‘ THE New Despor- 


Having diagnosed the disease, the Lord Chief Justice 
(citing many typical cases) proceeds to discuss the remedy. 
The first thing, he urges, is to repeal or amend the offending 
sections in existing Acts, and the second is to prevent 
their insertion in the future. Committees should be formed 
in each House of Parliament to scrutinise every Bill, and 
leading newspapers should appoint a regular member of 
their editorial staff to do the same. ‘* At present,” he 
writes, ‘‘it looks as if there were in existence in some 
departmental pigeon-hole a collection of model clauses 

. which’. . . confer upon departmental officials a 
power to legislate not inferior to the powers of Parlia- 
ment itself, and a power to pronounce unappealable de- 
cisions. . . . What is needed is to reassert, in grim earnest, 
the Sovereignty of Parliament and the Rule of Law.” 


We all remember what a certain fictitious legal lumin- 
ary has said, and is about to repeat shortly at the Savoy 
Theatre, on this weighty subject— 


The Law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent, 
. And I, my Lords, embody the Law. 


The career of one who thus embodied the Law for many 
years, with great distinction, 
is recorded in ‘THe Ear 
oF Hatssury.” Lord High 








1sm.”” By the Right Hon. Lord 
Hewart of Bury, Lord Chief 
Justice of England (Ernest 
Benn, Ltd.; 21s.). It is a 
veritable bombshell of a book, 
and I imagine it must have 
considerably fluttered the dove- 
cotes of Whitehall. 


The common citizen, who 
has had occasion to chafe under 
petty and irritating interfer- 
ences with private liberty, pre- 
valent of late years, will be all 
for Lord Hewart in his attack 
on government by pigeon-hole. 
Let me try to indicate briefly 
his position. He begins by 
quoting an Act, passed in 1925, 
providing that, if any difficulty 
arises in its application, the 
Minister ‘‘may by order re- 
move the difficulty.”” Another 
section provides that ‘any 
such order may modify the 
provisions of this Act so far as 
may appear to the Minister 
necessary or expedient for 
carrying the order into effect.” 
In other words, he has a free 
hand to modify the Act as he 
pleases. It does not seem a 
far step from ‘removing diffi- 
culties’? to removing awkward | 
people who may make them. 





TURKEY : 


Clauses of this kind, it 
appears, have been insidiously 
inserted in much of our modern 
legislation, all tending to de- 
partmental autocracy. Lord 
Hewart quotes ‘‘a well-known 
conversation’? some years ago 
between a Treasury official and 
the Chancellorof the Exchequer, 
after a debate in the House which caused the departmental 
specialist to wonder whether ‘all this palaver”’ was really 
necessary. ‘** Seriously,’ he asked, ‘could not this country 
be governed by the Civil Service?’ ‘Undoubtedly it 
could,’ replied the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘and 
I am quite sure that you and your colleagues would 
govern the country remarkably well. But let me tell 
you this, my young friend: at the end of six months 
of it, there would not be enough lamp-posts in White- 
hall to go round.” 


England hitherto has prided herself on law and order. 
Now, it would seem, the law suffers from a surfeit of 
orders. ‘‘ The flood of restrictions and regulations with the 
force of law,”’ writes Lord Hewart, ‘that overspread the 
country during the war, opened the eyes of the public to 
the extent to which liberty may be imperilled by such a 
system.” But the encroachments of bureaucracy have 
survived the war. During 1920, for example, the number of 
rules and orders (counting only those officially registered) 
was 2473. In 1929 the total was 1349. ‘ Does any human 
being (asks the Lord Chief Justice) read through this mass 
of departmental legislation?’”’ As he says, ‘“‘the whole 
scheme of self-government is being undermined.” 


Lord Hewart also shows the disastrous results that 
would ensue from the suggested abolition of the office of 
Lord Chancellor, and the substitution of a lay Minister 
of Justice, with power to appoint Judges—a power which 
would soon, in practice, devolve on some official under- 
ling. ‘‘The danger is,” says Lord Hewart, “that the 
change may be plausibly made while the public is not 
yet aware or is looking the other way.” Despotism, he 
points out, may use different terms at different times, 
but its methods remain the same, and he recalls various 
historical examples of interference with Judges by the 
executive, including the hasty execution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh under a special warrant. 





NELSON WEARING (IN HIS HAT) THE FAMOUS 
CHELENGK PRESENTED BY THE SULTAN OF 
THE WELL-KNOWN PORTRAIT BY 
F. L. ABBOTT (1760-1803), 
ROOM AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
““The most speaking likeness of Nelson (writes Sir Robert 
Witt) painted by Abbott, and now in the Nelson Room in 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich, shows him wearing the 
Chelengk, and it was embodied in the Admiral’s crest. 
Nelson made special provisions in his will that so greatly 
prized a decoration should, as far as the law allowed, 
be associated with the Dukedom of Bronte, a connexion 
which has now ceased.” 
Reproduced by Permission of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. 


Chancellor. (1823-1921). By 
A. Wilson Fox. Illustrated 
(Chapman and Hall; 30s.). 
The jacket note declares it 
to be ‘‘the authoritative life 
of Lord Halsbury,” and * pro- 
duced under the authority of 
the family, who have lent 
the author all their letters 
and papers.” I should rather 
have expected these facts to 
have been amplified in a pre- 
face ; but we are only vouch- 
safed a statement, in the 
dedication to the late Dowager 
Countess of Halsbury, that 
the work was undertaken at 
her request, and a few lines 
of acknowledgment, by the 
author, of ‘the kind help 
that she has received” from 
the present Earl and other 
persons. Some reviewers are 





on the South CTS 
Wales Circuit, 

he was defending a local authority as warmly as if he had 
been a Welshman himself. ‘‘ The Judge,” we read, ‘‘ laugh- 
ingly protested at such enthusiasm in a ‘foreigner.’ ‘That 
may be,’ said Giffard, ‘ but, if I am not a Welshman myself, 
I have made a good deal of money out of Welshmen in my 
time.’ ‘Very well, then,’ said the Judge, ‘suppose we call 
you a Welshman by extraction!’’’ As a matter of fact, 
the Giffards hail from Devon. They are one of the oldest 
English families, and Lord Halsbury traced his descent to 
pre-Conquest Norman ancestors, including Bertrand du 
Guesclin, whose statue at Dinard is illustrated to show 
the facial resemblance between the two men. 


Lord Hewart’s protest, I should say, would certainly 
have been approved by Lord Halsbury. ‘“* No one was 
more watchful,” we read, ‘‘ against any attempt to invade 
the right of the Jury—that citadel of the plain man in the 
administration of the law—to be the sole and final arbiter 
in questions of fact.’ As a legislator, ‘‘ he was instru- 
mental in carrying two reforms, each in favour of the 
ordinary man, which were indeed a revolution in the 
criminal law of England: the establishment of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, and the Act by which, at last, an accused 
man won the right to give evidence on his own behalf.” 


Lord Halsbury’s long life (1823-1921) covered many 
changes. Born in the days of coaches and three-decker 
men-of-war, he saw the first railways and the first iron- 
clads, and he lived on into the days of motor-cars and 
aeroplanes. Both Lord Reading and Lord Birkenhead 
have called him ‘‘a great master of the Common Law”; 
but perhaps the greatest tribute to his memory is that of 
Lord Muir Mackenzie, who described him as ‘the most 
lovable man I ever knew in public life.” 


I had hoped to have said something in this article 
about a memoir of another public man who, as the title 
implies, inspired strong personal affection, namely, ‘* THE 
LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS OF SIR CECIL SPRING RIcE.” 
Edited by Stephen Gwynn; 2 vols. (Constable; 30s.). 
This record of the man who, as British Ambassador at 
Washington from 1913 to 1917, did so much for Anglo- 
American goodwill, cannot, however, be dismissed in a 
few words, and I must return to it later. 


The recent news that the Prince of Wales contemplates 
another African tour, including a hunting-trip, lends 
topical appeal to a number of new books by various sports- 

men who have been on safari 
in that continent. All these 








NOW IN THE NELSON 


fabled to read nothing 
but prefaces. That is far 
from being my custom, 
but I always like to 
know, if only from a 
fellow feeling, something 
about a_ biographer’s 
relation to the subject, 
and the general circum- 
stances in which the 














volumes abound in thrills of 
the chase, and are attractively 
illustrated. The mere recital 
of their titles, which is all I 
can achieve at the moment, 
will indicate the scope of 
each. ‘‘ WHERE LION REIGN.” 
By Arnold Hodson, C.M.G., 
F.R.G.S. (Skeffington and Son, 
Ltd.; 18s.), describes lion- 
hunting and exploration in 
south-west Abyssinia. ‘ BiG 
GAME HUuNTING AND COLLECT- 
ING IN East AFRICA, 1903- 
1926.” By Kalman Kitten- 
berger (Edward Arnold ; 25s.), 
is the work of a distinguished 
Hungarian hunter - naturalist. 
‘*In AFRICAN GAME TRACKS.” 
By Frank Lavallin Puxley 
(Witherby; 12s. 6d.), chronicles 
wanderings with a rifle through 
Eastern Africa. Crossing the 
continent, we come next to 
‘* ELEPHANT HUNTING IN 
West Arrica.” By Captain 
W. B. Stanley and Courtenay 
Hodgson (Geoffrey Bles ; 18s.). 
Africa has inspired another 
work, not concerned with 








work was_ undertaken. 
Personal touches from an 


sport, but with native kingship, 


author add to the inter- 
est of the work. A Greek 
quotation from the Iliad 
on the title-page, by the 
way, seems to indicate 
a classical taste—rather 
uncommon in women 
writers. 

The author’s  self- 
effacement is the more 
regrettable as she has 
performed her task with 
conspicuous ability. Bio- 
graphies of long - lived 
public men can easily 
become dull and ponder- 
ous. This one is the very 
reverse. It is compact, 
and written in a brisk, 
lively style that carries 


the reader along, touching adequately on legal and political 
affairs, with a plentiful seasoning of humour and anecdote. 


Hardinge Giffard (as Lord Halsbury was formerly 
called) had, of course, a brilliant career at the Bar. Once, 


A FAMOUS NELSON RELIC SAVED FOR THE NATION: 
THE CHELENGK PRESENTED TO NELSON BY THE SULTAN 
OF TURKEY AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 


Sir Robert Witt, Chairman of the National Art-Collections Fund, 
lately appealed for subscriptions to preserve for the nation 
“‘ perhaps the most important of Nelson relics, the famous Chelengk, 
the diamond ‘Plume of Triumph,’ presented to Nelson by the 
Sultan of Turkey after Nelson’s great victory in 1798 at the Battle 
of the Nile.” It had been offered for sale and there was danger 
of its going abroad. The Society for Nautical Research secured an 
option on it for £1500. There wasan immediate response to the 
appeal, and Lady Barclay offered to buy and present the relic, 
through the National Art-Collections Fund, in memory of her 
husband, the late Sir Colville Barclay, British Ambassador to 
Portugal. Thus the relic will, in due course, join the others at 
Greenwich. The Chelengk was regarded by Mohammedans as 
equal to the highest order of Christian chivalry, and had never before 
been awarded outside Islam. In Nelson’s Chelengk, the original 
seven rays about the central rose were increased by six, to com- 
memorate the thirteen enemy ships taken or destroyed at the Nile. 


former phase. 


warfare, and intrigue ; namely, 
** LOBENGULA.” By Hugh 
Marshall Hole. Formerly Civil 
Commissioner at Bulawayo, 
With Coloured Frontispiece 
(Philip Allan; ros. 6d.). The 
book is at once a life-story of 
the famous Matabele Chief 
and a vivid picture of the 
warlike tribe which once rav- 
aged the land that is now 
Southern Rhodesia, It is told 
more in the style of an ad- 
venture story than a histori- 
cal narrative, and has lurid 
moments, 


Finally, a _ distinguished 


writer gives his impressions 
of Africa—South, East, and 


* North—during a recent tour, 


in ‘‘Our AFRICAN WINTER.” 


By Arthur Conan Doyle (John Murray; 7s. 6d.). Sir 

Arthur here combines a power of observation worthy 

of Sherlock Holmes with evidence of his own later 

flair for psychic phenomena. For my part, I prefer the 
Cc. 


E. B. 
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“SNARES OF THE FOWLER” IN INDIA: COONJI-SHOOTING WITH DECOYS. 
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SHOOTING COONJI (THE INDIAN CRANE) IN BIKANER: (BELOW) A “ BLIND" BESIDE A RIVER, WITH THREE DECOYS ON THE BANK “ 


AND BIRDS COMING OVER; (ABOVE) ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BIRDS, WITH ONE HIT. tf 





“MM, 





Methods of sport vary in different parts of the world, according to local con- 
ditions and the nature of the quarry. Those who go in for fowling in this 
country will doubtless be interested in these photographs, which show, with 
remarkable movement and actuality, the system adopted in Bikaner for shooting 


coonji, the common crane of India. The “guns” take up their position in 
circular ‘‘ blinds,” formed of some sort of thatch. As shown in a previous 
photograph (in our issue of October 5), dummy decoys are posted beside the 
water, to attract the cranes. They are as hard to hit as wild geese. 
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THE STORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


1869 — 1929. 











WONDER how 
many of the 
thousands of 
travellers who pass 
through the Suez 
Canal every year 
realise that, within 
the lifetime of the 
fathers of most of 
them, no such 
Canal existed? Had 
they desired in 1865 to get from the Mediterranean 
into the Indian Ocean, they would have had to go 
either round the Cape of Good Hope, or by a primitive 
train from Alexandria to Cairo, and then on to Suez; 
or they might, greatly daring, have ridden through the 
desert on mule-or camel-back, along the line of the 





THE PRESI-ENT OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL COMPANY, 1869: 
M FERDINAND DE _ LESSEPS. 


psa e aera ee aera as ane anaes, 


By SIR IAN MALCOLM, Senior Representative of the British Government on the Board 


of the Suez Canal Company. 


of the Mediterranean pouring into Lake Timsah in 
1862 ; and, seven years later, the Red Sea rushing into 
the Bitter Lakes and so filling the Canal with salt 
water from end to end! The money was found 
mainly in Egypt, by the Viceroy, and in France, 
where forty thousand shareholders invested in about 
five shares apiece. 

I have not the space at my disposal to describe 
the ceremonial milestones that marked the progress 
of this enlightened enterprise: the completion of 
the Fresh Water Canal, from the Nile at Cairo to 
the lake at Ismailia, to bring drinking-water to the 
army of workers along the Canal banks from Port 
Said to Suez, a distance of some ninety-five miles ; 
the festivities which attended the breaking of the 
barrages which liberated the waters of the northern 
and the southern seas to fill the Canal. All these 
were overshadowed by the 
resplendent ceremonies of the 











week of November 17, 1869, 
when the Canal was ‘declared 
open, and sixty-eight ships of 
all nations, headed by the 
Empress of the French in the 
Aigle, bearing the crowned 
heads and representatives of 
many nations, proudly sailed 
the whole length of the Canal 
from end toend. The rejoi- 
cings knew no limit; the age 
of miracles was not past. 
The Bedouins of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, ten thousand 
tourists from Europe, battle- 
ships and passenger-steamers, 
royal yachts and desert cara- 
vans, were massed in and 
around the waters of Port 
Said to see this miracle which 
had come to pass. On the 
vigil of the opening there 








FRANCE AND THE OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL: 
AT ISMAILIA— A DRAWING FROM 
DECEMBER 11, 1869. 


To quote “ The Illustrated London News” of the time: ‘* The 

international festivities at the formal opening of the Suez Maritime Canal (were) honoured with 

the presence of the Empress of the French, the Emperor of Austria, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, and other royal persons whom the Viceroy of Egypt had invited.” 


present Canal across the Isthmus of Suez. This last 
would have taken them many days. It now takes but 
fourteen hours, thanks to the genius of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, who conceived and carried out the mag- 
nificent project of cutting a canal across the desert 
and linking up thereby the peoples and the trade of 
East and West. Think of this the next time you 
are passing along that now familiar route. In those 
days there was no Port Said, but a small village of 
mud and wattle huts; there was no verdant Ismailia 
gleaming like an emerald on the edge of the arid 
land of Goshen; there were no Bitter Lakes, but 
only steep depressions in the Egyptian desert covered 
with salt and scrub ; there was no Suez at the entrance 
to the Red Sea. 

This week we are celebrating the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the opening of Lesseps’s Canal, constructed 
in the face of enormous difficulties which nobody 
since the Pharaohs had been able to overcome, with 
mechanical appliances of the most elementary cha- 
racter, with native labour that knew nothing of the 
science of engineering, with no facilities for drinking- 
water or transport of food. All these obstacles were 
faced and foiled by le Grand Frangais, as Gambetta 
used to call Lesseps. But he triumphed over diffi- 
culties even greater than these. For England, in 
the powerful person of Lord Palmerston, was against 
him. Our Foreign Minister sincerely believed that 
Lesseps was out to capture Egypt for the French. 
With Lord Palmerston’s enormous prestige and the 
backing of Parliament, it was not difficult to sow 
doubts in the minds of other countries as to the 
practicability of the Canal, and it was easy to 
persuade Turkey—the suzerain Power—that Egypt 
was passing out of her possession. But the vision, 
the diplomatic skill, and the persistence of Lesseps’s 
indomitable character, gradually wore down all 
opposition ; and, with the help of his staunch friend 
Mahomet Said, the Viceroy of Egypt, and of Napoleon 
III., Emperor of the French, the Canal was ultimately 
built. Imagine the satisfaction of seeing the waters 
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imposing ceremonies and 


were religious ceremonies for 
Christians and Mohammed- 
ans; there were, on _ the 
following day, such _ high 
festivals held along the banks 
of the Canal as had never 
been dreamed of in_ the 
. deserts of Arabia. Receptions 


and dinners and a ball given at Ismailia by the 
Viceroy ; the opera ‘‘ Aida,’’ composed by Verdi 
especially for the occasion, performed in Cairo; 


festivities of the most joyous description to greet 
the illustrious guests when they reached the Southern 
terminus at Suez. 

And why was all this rejoicing on the part of 
East and West? It was not, 
as Lord Palmerston had 









are now worth 
£72,000,000, having 
earned no less than 
£38,600,000 in the 
interval by divi- 
dend and interest. 
The story of how 
Disraeli came _ to 
buy these shares 
in 1875—during a 
Parliamentary re- 
cess—is well known. The whole operation, thanks 
to the house of Rothschild, was carried out secretly, 
and in ten days. It was a coup which resounded 
throughout the civilised world, and of which its 
author was justly proud. His own view of the trans- 
action is naively told in a letter from him to Lady 
Bradford (Nov. 25, 1875), which has just appeared 
in the volumes edited by the Marquess of Zetland: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL COMPANY, 1929: THE 
MARQUIS DE VOGUE. 


I have purchased for England, the Khedive of Egypt’s 
interest in the Suez Canal. We have had all the gamblers, 
capitalists, financiers of the world, organised and platooned 
in bands of plunderers, arrayed against us, and secret 
emissaries in every corner, and have baffled them all, 
and have never been suspected. The day before yester- 
day, Lesseps, whose Company has the remaining shares, 
backed by the French Government, whose agent he was, 
made a great offer. Had it succeeded, the whole of the 
Suez Canal would have belonged to France, and they 
might have shut it up! 

We have given the Khedive four millions sterling for 
his interest, and run the chance of Parliament support- 
ing us. We could not call them together for the matter, 
for that would have blown everything to the skies or to 
Hades. .... . 

Such, in very broad outline, is the romantic story 
of the Suez Canal during the sixty years of its exist- 
ence, and of Great Britain’s fortunate connection 
with it. It is managed—being a French company in 
all but name—by a Board consisting of twenty French- 
men, a Dutchman, and ten Britishers, three of whom 
represent the British Government, and the other 
seven are the representatives. of British trade and 
shipping. The Concession runs out in 1968, and, if 
it is not renewed, it will revert to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, who were the original concessionaires. But the 
Canal has proved itself so invaluable to Great Britain 
and to the commerce of the whole world under its 
present management, that no time should be lost in 
opening up negotiations for a renewal of the Con- 
cession on terms that are equally advantageous to 
Egypt, to the company, and to its shareholders ; 
since the transference of the possession of the Canal, 
or of its maintenance, to inexperienced or to possibly 
hostile hands would be an act of criminal negligence 
for which the whole world would hold Great Britain 
primarily responsible. 





vainly thought, to celebrate 


the repossession of Egypt 
by the French, as in the 
days of Napoleon. It was to 


acclaim the achievement of 
a greater and a graver object. 
Aperire terram gentibus was 
from the beginning the avowed 
object of Lesseps’s grand 
conception; to draw the 
peoples of the East and the 
West closer together by the 
bonds of civilisation and of 
commerce. Greatly thwarted, 
he has greatly triumphed ; 
and the British Government, 
who once lagged so lament- 
ably in the rear to the 
detriment of British trade, 
is now foremost to receive 
the giant’s share of the 
advantages gained by the 














construction of the Suez 
Canal. To-day, nearly 57 per 
cent. of the traffic through 
the Canal is carried in Brit- 
ish ships ; to-day, the British 
Government has _ seven - six- 
teenths of the Canal shares, 
which were bought by Mr. 
Disraeli in 1875 for four 
million pounds, and which 


The month of November, 1869, witnessed the official opening of the Suez Canal. 
ceremony at Port Said on the 16th, and on the following day sixty-eight craft of various 
Nationalities began the passage, headed by the “ Aigle” with the Empress Eugénie aboard. 
Ismailia was reached that day. 
continued as far as the Bitter Lakes. 


THE OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL IN NOVEMBER, 1869: THE “ AIGLE,” WITH 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE ABOARD 
WHICH HEADED THE SIXTY-EIGHT VESSELS THAT BEGAN THE FASSAGE 


(FOLLOWED BY THE KHEDIVIAL YACHT), 


ON THE 17rtn, 


There was a 


A fresh start was made on the 19th, and the journey was 
The arrival at Suez was on the 20th. From that 
time general traffic began. 
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THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SUEZ CANAL: MAKING THE WATERWAY. 
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WORKERS ON THE CANAL-BANKS: A SCENE AT ISMAILIA. 4 
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As is noted on the opposite page, that epoch-marking enterprise, the Suez Canal, 
was inaugurated in November, 1869. It was begun, under Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
on April 25, 1859, the Suez Canal Company having been formed late in the 
previous year. As our illustrations record, the waters of the Mediterranean were 
allowed to flow into what is now the Bitter Lakes, in March, 1869, by the Prince 
of Wales, who, with the Princess, had just returned from a trip up the Nile. 
In the same year, the waters of the Red Sea were allowed to flow in. To-day, 
the British Government owns seven-sixteenths of the Canal shares, which were 
bought by Disraeli in 1875 for £4,000;000. These are now worth £72,000,000, 








and they have earned £38,600,000 in dividends and interest. Nearly 57 per cent. 
of the Canal traffic consists of British ships. All of which makes it of value to 
recall, as Sir lan Malcolm does in our article, that within the lifetime of most 
of our fathers anyone wishing to travel from the Mediterranean into the Indian 
Ocean would have had to go either round the Cape of Good Hope or by a 
primitive train from Alexandria to Cairo, and then on to Suez; or would have 
had to journey on mule- or camel-back through the desert along the line of the 
present Canal across the Isthmus of Suez. There was no Port Said; there was no 
verdant Ismailia; there were no Bitter Lakes; there was no Suez. 
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CONSIDERED FAR LESS THAN THE ‘“ WORKERS”: 
RUSSIAN PEASANTS—SHOPPING AT A VILLAGE CANTEEN. 


In our last issue we published an article on present- 
day labour conditions under the Soviet, by Mr. R. 
Southan, who, as interpreter, accompanied two 
miners from the Tilmanstone Collieries, near Dover, 
when thev paid an “ unconducted”’ visit to Russia 
recently and investigated conditions in Moscow, at 
Artemovsk, and at certain mining centres. We now 
give a second article. A third will follow. 

N our arrival in Moscow we were surprised to 
O see the dilapidated appearance of the shops 
and houses. Many of these were boarded up, and, 
in the rooms behind, the workers and their families 
were living in a very overcrowded condition. The 
streets were crowded with very poor people, many 
of whom did not hesitate to beg in a most impor- 
tunate manner, and one paused to think where all 
these thousands lived. We were not able to see into 
anv of these ‘‘ homes’’ in Moscow, but we wan- 
dered up one street and saw a mother at a door with 
five very small children in a half-naked condition, 
and, certainly, very much underfed. In the same 
street we saw a woman collecting horse-manure, 
which she picked up in her hands. When we arrived 
at Artemovsk, in the Ukraine, we were able to enter 
homes and see conditions 

One house we entered, an old one, consisted of 
one floor divided into three rooms and a small 
kitchen. In the large room lived a father, mother, 
and a girl of fourteen, and in the next one, a very 
small room about twelve feet by eight, lived a man 
and his son, aged about seventeen. In the third 
room, smaller still, lived a single woman. In all 
these cases the people slept, 
ate, and performed their 
household duties in their 
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THE REAL STATE OF RUSSIA AFTER TWELVE YEARS 
OF SOVIET RULE.—II. HOME LIFE. 








By R. SOUTHAN, who went to Russia with the Two Miners of the Tilmanstone Collieries. 


and they quite frankly say that our Englishwomen 
who stay at home and keep house are merely 
slaves ! ‘‘ Then who cooks the meals ? '’ was my next 
question, and the answer was ‘‘We have some 
very good restaurants run by the Co-operative 
Society.”” We tried one of these restaurants, and 
found it to be much better than others we had used. 

At breakfast time there would be a crowd of 
about five hundred workers, of both sexes, who 
approached the counter in their turn and purchased 
a ticket. They then sat at a table and were served 


with coffee, black bread, and, very rarely, stewed © 


meat. Again, at dinner time, a similar crowd 
appeared for a meal of vegetable soup and a plate 
of potatoes and meat. Thus one sees how the 
workers overcome the lack of home life. They may 
prefer this to our ideas of meals in the home and 
family gatherings round the home table, but we 
often wondered 
what happened to 


All the above applies only to the actual work- 
ers, who number twelve millions only But the 
peasants are also workers, and they number 120 
millions! What about theiy home life? From 
what we were able to see, these poor people seem 
to be exactly where they were before the Revolution. 
Their homes are really terrible places; mere mud 
shacks. covered. with thatch. One of these which 
we saw was divided into two parts. In one part 
lived the family, and in the other were  stabled 
two horses and three cows. I asked why this was 
so, and was told that, in winter, the animals kept 
the house warm! This was, possibly, another 
attempt at humour, but I quote it for what it is 
worth. All around these ‘“‘shacks’”’ one sees the 
results of the non-existence of sanitation, pigs wal- 
lowing in the mire and filth, with the usual house 
refuse lying in all directions. 





the children, for, 
at this time of 
the year, all the 
schools were 
closed! I asked a 
woman this ques- 
tion, and she re- 
plied, ‘Oh, we 
teach them to look 
after themselves ! ”’ 
But one shudders 
to think what hap- 
pens if they are 
only very young 
children. At night, 
when work is over, 
all the family 
leaves the home for 
what recreation 
they can find. 
This consists 
only of listening to 
the ‘‘ wireless’’ in 

















the street, where 





people sit on 
benches or on the 
ground to listen. There are open-air picture-houses 
where one may see, at a small cost, a propaganda 
play—nearly always written about the Revolution, 
with the hero or heroine always triumphing over 
the wicked scheming of the ‘‘ Whites.’’ Occasionally 
they have films of Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd. 

They have also a theatre where propaganda 
plays are fairly well acted, and, they also have the 
ever-present political meeting in the “ garden ”’ 
or “park.’’ The streets are always crowded at 
night, and one hears a constant buzz of con- 
versation One imagines that homes are so 
overcrowded and uncomfortable that everybody 
gets outside as much as possible. 


IN A VILLAGE 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA: PEASANT GIRLS. 


These peasants are uneducated, and must have had 

a terrible time previous to the Revolution. They are 

now told that they are all free, and that they own their 

land ; but they still have to pay heavy taxes for it. It 

seems very unfair to give the ‘‘ workers’ so many new 

things and to leave out the bulk of the population. 

No new houses are being built for the peasants; 

at least, we didn’t see any, although we travelled 

nearly two. thousand miles into Russia. Previous 

to the Revolution these peasants were only allowed 

meat twice a year, but now they may have it 
when they wish. , : 

One often hears people talking of ‘‘ Free Love ”’ 

in Russia, and here one might venture to state 

what we found to be 

the case. It appears that 








one room. The roof leaked 
badly, and I asked what 
happened when it rained in 
One of the fathers replied, 
‘“Oh, I have a perfectly 
good umbrella!” This, by 
the way, was one of the very 
few attempts at humour that 
we noticed during our tour. 

Shortly afterwards we 
visited a coal-mine and 
entered several of the new 
houses. In every case there 
was only one storey, no water 
laid on, no bath, and terrible 
sanitary arrangements. Here 
again we found a family in 
each room, or, if the family 
was more than four, perhaps 
two rooms. Each house had 
a small garden, but no- 
where did we see a garden 
cultivated. On returning to 
Artemovsk we quickly made 
friends with several people 
who spoke German, and I 
was able to obtain much 








if a man finds a woman 
willing, he takes her to the 
magistrate and explains that 
they wish to live together 
as man and wife. 

They receive a certificate, 
and if, after a few weeks, 
things don’t go smoothly, 
either party may explain 
matters to the magistrate, 
who then dissolves the union. 
Should there be any issue, 
then the man has to pay one- 
third of his earnings to the 
woman. We were told of 
one case where a woman had 
had four children by different 
men, and was in receipt of 
a settled income from each. 
She then became a profit- 
able investment, and quickly 
found another “ husband.” 

It is quite easy to see 
from all the above that 
“home life’’ in Soviet Russia 
is not a desirable thing; 
in fact, one might safely 
say that home life, as we 














information about home life. 
It appears that the women 
all try to find employment, 


“NO NEW HOUSES ARE BEING BUILT FOR THE PEASANTS”: IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. exist among the 
The three Photographs on this Page are by John Fraenkel, Copenhagen. 


see it in England, does not 
workers 
in Russia. 
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As we have had occasion to note before, the city or ¢”/ “4 In the article given opposite, Mr. Southan notes of 


‘ify THE PADDED DOOR-KEEPER AT A MOSCOW HOTEL, 
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town worker is in a better position in Soviet Russia 
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‘ Wj, certain amenities: “* All the above applies only to the 
than the peasant. The countryman, it is true, has had = ‘Yjyyyymyymmmmm -W wh vu, «20 ctua' workers, who number twelve millions only. 
land given to him; but he finds that he cannot live But the peasants are also workers, and they number 
by land alone, and he is already awakening to such an extent that Mr. Maurice 120 millions! What about their home-life? From what we were able to see, 
Hindus, writing in *‘ Humanity Uprooted,’’ which we reviewed in our issue of these poor people’ seem to be exactly where they were before the Revolution. 
October 26, regards the agriculturist as the coming danger to the Union of Socialist - .'. They are now told that they are all free, and that they own their land; 
Soviet Republics. The mechanic, in other words, is pampered, where the farm- but they still have to pay heavy taxes for it. It seems very unfair to give the 
labourer is comparatively neglected, or is regarded, more or less, as a milch-cow. ‘workers’ so many new things and to leave out the bulk of the population.” 
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winter sports of Switzer- 
land 


the enormous amount of 


realise, probably, 


work that has had to 
be done in preparing the 
pur- 
especially 


ground for their 


suits more 
toboggan-runs and ski- 
The 


photographs, 


jumps. above 
taken 
specially by Mr. H. G. 
Stokes, will open their 
eyes to the length and 
magnitude of the labour 
involved, for example, 


in the annual _ recon- 
struction of the famous 
Cresta Run at _ St. 


Moritz, and still more, 
in the building of the 
equally famous Olympia 
Leap for ski - jumping, 
The 


illustrations on the left- 


at the same place. 
hand page bring out 
this fact by showing, 
side by side, sections of 
the Cresta Run as they 
are in the autumn, 
before the snow comes, 
and as they are, after 


the snowfall, when the 
[Continued in Box :; 
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LEAP BEFORE AND AFTER SNOWFALL. 
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Sports Simplified’ (Thornton Butterworth), Mr. 
to convey an idea of the wonderful Cresta Run, 
embankments and 


and each year 


remade a few weeks later. 


with further adjustments to meet 


The best runners cover the 


Crowds collect at such corners as 


In his 


well-known book, ‘‘ Winter 
Stokes writes: ‘It 
with its carefully graduated 


its not less carefully nursed surface. Each year it 


is 


is 


the ever - increasing 


full course of 1350 yards in 


‘ Battledore and Shuttlecock,’ 
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or alongside the Church Leap."" The construction of a ski-jumping track is an 


even more formidable undertaking. The Olympia Leap at St. Moritz was completed, 
at immense cost, in time for the Olympic Winter Games of February, 1928. ‘ The 
jump (says Mr. Stokes) is not in an upward direction, but is a tremendous swoop 
forward from the edge of a snow-platform built up on the steep hillside. The 
competitors run down on to the platform from a point several hundred yards farther 


up the hillside, so that when they take off they are travelling at the speed of a train.” 
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PALAZOLITHIC 


REVELATIONS CONCERNING THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


“POMPEII” : 








| gee years ago, The Illustrated London News 

made known to all the world the wonderful 
series of discoveries which were being made con- 
cerning the mammoth-hunters of Central Europe. 
These discoveries were of the highest importance 


|r ee ee a ee 
By SIR ARTHUR KEITH. 


and lava of Mount Vesuvius. A catastrophe much 
slower in its operation, but much wider in its scope, 
overtook the flat central lands of Moravia in the 
Ice Age—the lands on which the mammoth-hunters 
made their homes and camps. These flat lands 
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“A PALAOLITHIC POMPEII” IN MORAVIA, WHICH WAS A “PASSAGE” THROUGH WHICH THE AURIGNACIANS, 
JOURNEYING FROM ASIA AND THROUGH RUSSIA, ENTERED THE WEST OF EUROPE: THE SCENE OF THE 
AMAZING DISCOVERY OF BURIED SETTLEMENTS OF MAMMOTH-HUNTERS. 


for three reasons: First, because the scene of them 
lay right in the heart of Europe—in the ancient pro- 
vince of Moravia, now part of Czechoslovakia. Until 
these discoveries were published, although much 
had been announced, very little was really known 
concerning the people and the culture of Central 
Europe during the Ice Age. The second reason was 
the scale on which the discoveries were being made : 
never before had such vast fields of prehistoric man 
been exploited, and never before had the industries 
and habits of a Paleolithic people been discovered in 
such abundance and in such perfect state of pre- 
servation. The third reason—one which weighs with 
experts—was the fact that these discoveries had 
been made under the skilled and enlightened leader- 
ship of Dr. E. K. Absolon, of the University of Prague, 
and Curator of the Government Museum in Brno 
(Briinn). His museum has now become one of the 
greatest treasure-houses of ancient man in Europe. 

Four years ago, Dr. Absolon confided to the readers 
of this journal that it is “‘ very difficult for a small 
nation and its people to gain the interest of the world 
for their work.’’ Dr. Absolon cannot say so now: 
he has gained the ear and eye of all who wish to 
know something of the struggle which man under- 
went to reach his present estate. He has placed 
the antiquities of his country in the limelight! I 
have had the privilege of reading his letterpress and 
of examining the excellent photographic records of 
his recent excavations, which are to appear in these 
pages, and I can assure him that they will fill all who 
read them with astonishment—astonishment that so 
much can still be learned of a phase of human life that 
is so remote from us in time. How long ago it is 
since the mammoth-hunters had their day is still a 
moot point; archeologists who are careful in their 
dealings with the bank of time would allow 20,000 
years ; but for Dr. Absolon such a figure is inadequate ; 
he claims about five times this antiquity for the hey- 
day of hunters of the mammoth. 

Let me attempt to make clear wherein the arche- 
ological discoveries made by Dr. Absolon in Moravia 
differ from those made in other countries. We are 
all familiar with the catastrophe which overtook 
Pompeii in the first century of our era. A fashion- 
able Roman resort was sealed down under the ashes 


became slowly buried beneath a drift of loess—a 
fine, powdered earth, the issue of glacial action ; 
the homes, haunts, hearths, workshops, spoil-heaps, 
and worldly outfit of the mammoth-hunters became 
sealed down beneath a mantle of loess, six feet and 
more in depth. Under this mantle, near the town- 


acre in extent, whereas his preliminary soundings 
assure him that the original settlement covers at 
least 1000 acres. Think of the labour and expense 
of exposing even half an acre of this camp! A 
layer of loam, two metres in depth, has to be removed 
before the cultural seam is reached. When that 
seam is reached, nothing is moved ; every object is 
carefully exposed ; and then photographs are taken 
and plans made which record the position of each 
object. In this way Dr. Absolon has been able to 
reconstruct a part of the mammoth-hunters’ camp. 
In one area, no larger than a London back-garden, he 
found: parts of sixty mammoths. In another area 
he found a spring, round which the hunters had 
prepared their feasts. He exposed numerous hearths 
with, around them, refuse of feasts, examples of the 
utensils used, the ornaments worn, the fetishes which 
were worshipped, and the elaborate implements of 
the chase. He found a certain order in the arrange- 
ment of their stores ; piles of mammoth-tusks were in 
one place, pelvic bones in another, and jaws in a 
third. He uncovered their work-floors, where their 
stone implements were chipped, and found evidence 
that pits were dug apparently for the capture of 
mammoths. Never before has such an extensive 
Paleolithic field been opened up, and never have so 
elaborate and exact methods been applied to obtain 
accurate reconstructions of all details. Readers will 
obtain from Dr. Absolon’s photographs a very vivid 
picture of the methods applied and the results 
obtained. 

Dr. Absolon discovered at Véstonice all that the 
mammoth-hunters left behind them, but not the 
hunters themselves. All that was found was the 
grave of a child, buried with a necklace made from 
the teeth of the Arctic fox. He found also the vault 
of a human skull, cut so as to form a bowl or drinking- 
cup. Readers of The Illustrated London News may 
remember the photograph of a similar object (Dec. 18, 
1926, p. 1219). It was discovered in an Ice-Age 
deposit above Baar, in the Canton of Zug, Switzer- 
land. Evidently the Paleolithic hunters of Europe 
had a liking for such gruesome cups, for they were 
also made in France. Nor did Dr. Absolon have 


. much better success in his search for human remains 


at Predmost; further excavations at this classical 
site gave him mammoth-bones in abundance, and a 
rich harvest of cultural objects, but of the hunters 
only one imperfect skeleton. The thigh-bones of 
this skeleton, however, throw rather a lurid light 









































KIN OF THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS OF MORAVIA WHOSE OVERWHELMED SETTLEMENTS AND MAMMOTH-“ STORES ” 
HAVE BEEN FOUND UNDER A MANTLE OF LOESS: A PREDMOST MAN AND WOMAN. 


Reconstruction - Drawings by A. Forestier. 


ship of Véstonice (Wisternitz), on the north-eastern 
shoulder of the Palava hills (see map), Dr. Absolon 
has opened up part of a Palzolithic ‘Pompeii.’ So 
far he has only laid bare an area less than half an 


(Originally Reproduced in this Paper in 1925.) 


on the habits of the mammoth-hunters. The bones 
are scored with sharp cuts, exactly such cuts 
as would be made were steaks to be cut from the 
muscles of a human thigh. I fear that the charge 

[Continued on page 872. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER : 
NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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A ‘SIXPENCE ’’-IN-THE-SLOT MACHINE FOR SUPPLYING EMERGENCY 
UMBRELLAS IN BERLIN: TWO OF THE OILED-PAPER UMBRELLAS—ONE 
FURLED AND ONE OPEN—AND THE DEVICE THAT SELLS THEM. 
This ‘‘ Novelty for the Million”—an automatic machine for the supply of umbrellas— 
is to be seen in Berlin. The fee exacted by the device is a fifty-pfennig piece, the 
equivalent of our sixpence. The umbrellas are of oiled-paper, and are avowedly 
of a somewhat temporary nature! 
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A TRAVELLING BANK IN THE UNITED STATES: THE ARMOURED CAR—WHICH CARRIES NOT 
ONLY A CASHIER, BUT ARMED GUARDS—HALTS TO DO BUSINESS WITH COUNTRYSIDE CLIENTS, 
WHO FIND IT A VERY WELCOME CONVENIENCE. 

The banks of every country endeavour to serve the small client, as well as the client of greater wealth, 
and many ingenious means of attracting him are in use. The particular one shown is a travelling bank, 
which visits a large number of people in outlying districts of Los Angeles. 






































A REYNOLDS THAT IS TO BE SOLD WITH § THE 
COSTUME OF THE SITTER: “CAPTAIN JOHN FOOT.” 


AN EARLY PESARO, OR FORLI, DISH: A FINE PIECE THAT 
IS TO COME UNDER THE HAMMER. 

The three items illustrated above are to come under the hammer at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, 

Leicester Square, this month. The portrait of Captain John Foot, of the Indian Civil Service, 

by Sir Joshua Reynolds, will be sold in company with the costume worn by the sitter. Graves 

and Cronin tell that Reynolds used the paints of his friend and pupil, James Northcote, when 

















Shing os work, believing that OF VERY SPECIAL INTEREST: A WARRIOR ON 
these particular pigments wou as 

especially well. It will be offered for HORSEBACK, IN EARLY CoESs PORCELAIN. 
sale on the 27th. The present owner is a descendant of Captain Foot. The Pesaro, or 
Forli, dish, which is from a Scottish collection, and the jvery interesting Chinese porcelain 

















Warrior are to figure in other sales by the same well-known firm. 
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PASSENGER-ACCOMMODATION IN AN AEROPLANE’S WINGS: WELL-WINDOWED CABINS 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THE FUSELAGE OF THE NEW JUNKER, WHICH IS THE LARGEST BURYING A PET SHEEP-DOG IN THE DOG CEMETERY IN A SUBURB OF BERLIN: 


LAND 'PLANE IN THE WORLD. 


A MOURNER PLACING FLOWERS ON THE ‘COFFIN ''—A TRUNK. 


As we note under other illustrations in this issue, on page 865, the new Junker provides at present A new cemetery in which pet dogs may be buried has been opened in a Berlin suburb, 
for thirty-four passengers, and part of the accommodation for these is in the wings, which are some and already quite a number of the faithful “friends of man” have been laid to their last 


eight feet thick where they join the fuselage. 


rest there. “Coffins” vary according to the tastes of the mourners. 
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“KNIGHTS” OF “THE MOST ENVIABLE 
V.C.’3 AT THE CENOTAPH 
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When the column of ‘ 
nearly 300 V.C.s 
assembled in London 
on Armistice Day, \ 
and marched past the \ 
Cenotaph at the head \ 
of the ex - Service \ 
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procession, the crowd 
watched them eagerly 
-to see what manner 
of men these were 
whose deeds had 
gained them Britain's 
greatest military de- 
coration. It was a 
signal opportunity to 
observe the heroic 
“type.” But these 
heroes, it appeared, 
did not differ greatly 


in externals from the 
\ (Continued opposite. ud THE INAUGURATION OF THE ORDER OF VALOUR : 
\\ “\y QUEEN VICTORIA (MOUNTED ON A ROAN CHARGER, 
Ad aaa IN HYDE PARK-—-A DRAWING FROM “THE 
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AT THE V.C. DINNER, WHERE SEATS WERE ALLOTTED BY BALLOT: ~') 
THE PRINCE OF WALES BETWEEN SERGEANT W. F. BURMAN, V.C. (NOW * 
A CHAUFFEUR), AND VISCOUNT GORT, V.C. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS IN FLANDERS POPPIES: A GIANT REPLICA HUNG “KNIGHTS OF “THE MOST ENVIABLE ORDER OF THE V.."": TYPES OF MEN 
IN A DOORWAY OF THE ROYAL GALLERY AT THE HOUSE OF LorDs (%” WHO HAVE WON THE CROSS “FOR VALOUR” 1 OF 
A. fy ALOUR”--A SECTION OF THE COMPANY 
THE OCCASION OF THE VC. DINNER. AT THR VC. DhomR 
es 
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Continued.) , 

Wars, Rorke’s Drift, and the Afghan and Burma campaigns, as well as the large body of V.C.’s of the Great War. Seats were allocated by ballot, which 

mingled at the top table privates and generals, an ex-drummer, and an Admiral of the Fleet. The Prince of Wales had on his right hes eat F 

Burman, of the Rifle Brigade (now a chauffeur), and on his left Colonel Lord Gort. Everyone wore a lounge suit. In proposing ‘‘ Our sles car VC’ * 

the Prince said: ‘‘ To-night I speak, if | may, of the Most Enviable Order of the V.C.—the most democratic and at the same time the aitet scien ad 
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ordinary Briton. 
Heroism, in fact, is 
an inward quality, 
and does not always 
show on the outside. 
The V.C.’s gathered 
at the Cenotaph were 
the majority, able to 
remain in London, out 
of the 321 who had 
been guests of the 
Prince of Wales and 
the British Legion at 
the V.C. dinner, on 
November 9, in the 
Royal Gallery at the 
House of Lords. The 
company included 
V.C.’s from all parts of 
the Empire, and 


veterans of the Boer 
THE FIRST DISTRIBUTION x. 
ad w, te Ve BY [Continued below. 
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THE INDIAN TYPE OF V.C.: SUBADAR ISHAR SINGH, WITH OTHER 
WEARERS OF THE BRONZE CROSS “FOR VALOUR” IN THE MARCH OF 
THE GALLANT THREE HUNDRED TO THE CENOTAPH ON ARMISTICE DAY. 
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TYPICAL HOLDERS OF ‘“‘THE MOST COVETED HONOUR TO WHICH HIS MAJESTY’S “4 $°, OLDEST AND YOUNGEST OF LIVING .V. GENERAL SIR REGINALD 
SUBJECTS CAN ASPIRE”: ANOTHER SECTION OF THE COMPANY AT THE V.C. “44 CLARE-HART AND SERGEANT THOMAS RICKETTS (Ist BATT. ROYAL 
DINNER HELD AT THE HOUSE OF LORDS. “) / NEWFOUNDLAND REGIMENT), WHO WAS AWARDED THE CROSS AT SIXTEEN. , 
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all orders of chivalry.” Its history is told in Lieut.-Col. Rupert Stewart’s very interesting book, ‘“‘ The Victoria Cross” (Hutchinson). ‘* The Cross,” he 
writes, ‘‘ was first won by Lieut. Charles David Lucas, R.N., in the Crimea, when serving as mate in the ‘ Hecla,’ on June 21, 1854.” This award was 
made retrospectively, for Queen Victoria's original Warrant instituting the V.C. is dated January 29, 1856. The first distribution of crosses—to sixty - one 
recipients—by the Queen, took place on June 26, 1857, as illustrated in the above drawing from our issue of July 4 in that year. 
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“PUZZLING PERSONS OR _ THINGS.” 








a Scottish lawyer, chiefly remembered by the 

pertinacity with which he defended his remark- 
able theory that all children are born with tails— 
these, in civilised countries, being surreptitiously 
removed by the midwives.”’ Posterity, deriding him, 
is, perhaps, a trifle 
too ungenerous: he 
anticipated Dar- 
winism and much 
of the modern 
science of anthro- 
pology! Out of 
eccentricity en- 
lightenment may 
come. Seriously, 
it is ever ill to 
prophesy pontific- 
ally. The scoffers 
are as the sands of 
the sea in multi- 
tude when it is 
a question of 
peopling Mars with 
real, live Wellsian 
SuccESSFULLY FRAUDULENT FROM 1577 or worldly Mar- 
Untit THE Time oF BrumeNsBacH! tians; yet — who 
knows? Only a 
few minutes ago a 
newspaper in- 
formed me—a very 
popular newspaper, 
it is true—that an 
organisation of en- 


=" J AMES BURNET, Lord Monboddo (1714-99), was 














THe Giant oF Lucerne—a HuGe Man 
“* RECONSTRUCTED” FROM UNEARTHED 
BONES WHICH WERE LATER REVEALED 
AS THOSE OF A MAMMOTH. 
The Giant of Lucerne, who was adopted 
as a supporter of the city’s arms, was 
based upon a skeleton of enormous 
dimensions which was found at Willisau thusiasts is plan- 
in 1577. Dr. Felix Plater, the most ning to fire ten 
expert anatomist of his day, guaranteed tons of metallic 
the bones in question as undoubtedly 
human; and the truth was not known 
until the days of J. F. Blumenbach 
(flourished 1752-1840), who showed 
that they were those of a mammoth! 
The illustration is redrawn from an 
engraving in J. L. Cysat’s “* Beschreib- focussed by Brob- 
ung dess berithmbten Lucerner,”’ pub- dingnagian reflec- 
lished in Lucerne in 1661. The ori- tors, will attract 
ginal engraving represents a painting 
by Johann Bock (after a drawing by 
Felix Plater), presented to the Senate 
of Lucerne in July, 1584. 


magnesium on the 
chill summit of the 
Jungfrau Joch, in 
the hope that the 
consequent _ glare, 


an answering sig- 
nal from any sen- 
tient beings who 
may exist in “ the 
most favourably situated of all the planets for ob- 
servation from the earth.”” As Commander Gould 
has occasion to note in his Chapter on the 


‘Canals ’’— really, Schiaparelli’s canali ‘* (channels) ; 
a perfectly suitable term, not implying any arti- 
ficial origin’’—‘‘ In the most favourable circum- 


stances, Mars’ distance when in opposition is about 
35,000,000 miles. Now, as astronomical distances go. 
35 million miles is not very much ; it is, for example, 
less than half the distance from the earth to the sun, 
while in comparison with the distance of some of the 
nearest stars it is, as Sir Boyle Roche once said (or 
did not say), ‘a mere flea-bite in the ocean.’"’ Be 
not over-eager, then, to scorn the apparently absurd. 
If there should be a reply——! 

In any case, there is merit in Monboddovianism : 
it has the inquiring mind without which there would 
be no progress. Alas! that its disciples should so 

- often be credulous; so prepared to credit fantastic 
claims made blotto voce, as our author has it, wittily ; 
so inclined to brood upon their subject that they may 
be deluded by themselves, ‘‘ much in the same way 
that advancing years and periodical surfeits of Curagao 
combined to convince George IV. that he had com- 
manded a brigade at Waterloo.” 

“The essence of belief is the establishment of a 
habit,”’ postulated Peirce. Much may be argued in 
support. An acceptance is apt to burgeon into an 
article of faith. 

That, without doubt, is why our ancestors had little 
difficulty in swallowing the stories of the Giants of 
Patagonia. They had been accustomed to tales of 
‘‘ big, outlandish bones "’ and their huge owners ! What 
did it matter if the Gogs and Magogs of the Magellan 
Strait varied in height according to the particular 
investigator—from ten and a half to twelve feet to 
‘‘a little under 7 feet, 6 inches” and to “‘ nine feet, 
if they do not exceed it’? At all events, they were 
of “‘ a gigantic stature,’ although not all were “ very 





* “ Enigmas: Another Book of Unexplained Facts.” By Lieu - 
Commander Rupert T. Gould, R.N, (Ret.)-——(Philip Allan and Co. ; 
12s. 6d. net.) 


RVR 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


** ENIGMAS”: By RUPERT T. GOULD.* 


(PUBLISHED BY PHILIP ALLAN.) 


corpulent.” And, despite the fact that Narborough 
and others attested to normality, it seems certain that 
the Patagonians of those days were taller than the 
average of their kind. As “ freaks,”’ they had had 
their forerunners ; they had their contemporaries ; and 
they had their successors.. It may be, says Commander 
Gould, by no means confidently, “ that the 9-foot 
men alleged to have been seen by Byron (the Com- 
modore) . . . were stray members of a tribe of colossi 
still surviving in the heart of Patagonia. It cannot 
definitely be said that such is an impossibility.”’ 
But the remains of the Giant of Lucerne— 
notorious from 1577, and a “‘ supporter ”’ of the city’s 
arms until Blumenbach, who flourished between 1752 


often as not, with a Kingdom to keep it company ; and 
the non-existent New South Greenland of Benjamin 
Morrell, which may have been the Foyn coast. 

Plus, of course, Old Parr—to say nothing of 
Katherine Countess of Desmond, who was reputed to 
have lived for a hundred and forty years and may 
have attained an arguable hundred and twenty, and 
C. J. Drakenberg, whose alleged ‘‘ days ”’ (1626-1772), 
may have been divided between him and a “ veiled 
period’ impostor masquerading under his name. 
For Old Parr was the “ daddy” of the memorable 
Methuselahs, although some eight hundred and seven- 
teen years short of the span of the Biblical ‘“‘ oldest 
man.” That he died in London on Nov. 14, 1635, 

is certain. When he was 
born is another’story. Just 











before his death, he was 
described, under a portrait, 
as ‘“‘ The Olde, Old, very 
Olde Man or Thomas Par, 
the Sonne of John Parr of 
Winnington in the Parish 
of <Alberbury: In the 
County of Shropshire who 
was. Borne in 1483 in The 
Raigne of King Edward 
the 4th and is now living 
in The Strand, being aged 
152 yeares and odd moneths 
1635.” Later, the en- 
graver added: ‘‘ Hee dyed 
November the 15th And 
is now buryed in West- 
minster. 1635.’’ The ver- 
dict is ‘‘ Not proven.”’ 

So to the perpetual 
Enigma—-the Philosopher’s 
Stone by whose agency 








COLOSSI OF THE MAGELLAN STRAIT AS THEY MAY—OR MAY NOT—HAVE BEEN: 
COMMODORE BYRON AND THE GIANTS OF PATAGONIA. 
This illustration from Hawkesworth’s ‘* Voyages of Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook,” shows those 
“Enigmas,” ‘“‘ The Giants of Patagonia,” concerning whom there are a number of accounts, some 
very circumstantial, some casual, some disbelieving. It seems probable that, though these Pata- 
gonians were not, as one traveller had it, 104 ft. to 12 ft. in height, they were considerably taller 
than the average native, probably something over 6 ft. 


and 1840, ‘‘ gave him away ’’—were those of a mam- 
moth ; just as Teutobochtus Rex, as uncovered in a 
sand-pit near the Castle of Chaumont, was “‘ the giant 
King of the Cimbri’”’ until his skeletal parts were 
revealed as those of a mastodon, a beast, 
legitimately ten feet across the shoulders, 
which has since been restored to its ori- 
ginal configuration and is in the Musée 
de Paléontologie, in Paris. 

So much for the first and the last of 
the Enigmas “ presented”’ in the new 
“book of unexplained facts.” 

There are various others. Prominent 
among them are three strange sounds— 
the mysterious, breaking lute-string Cry 
of Memnon, the salute to the sun re- 
corded as having been given at intervals, 
between 20 B.C. and 196 A.D., by the 
“vocal statue’’ at Thebes, the eastern- 
most of the two defaced effigies of 
Amenophis III.; the roar of Parry’s 
cannon, in 1822, which was heard by the 
observers something over a mile away 
about half a second before they heard the 
order “ Fire!’’; and the sharp cracks 
or muffled booms of Barisal Guns, noises 
resembling gunfire which occur un- 
accountably in various part of the globe, 
including—to be near home-—-Dartmoor, 


- 





base metals could be 
changed into gold. Seek- 
ing it, ‘‘ Brewer’”’ will tell 
you, “ Bétticher stumbled 
on the invention of Dres- 
den porcelain manufacture, 
Roger Bacon on the com- 
position of gunpowder, 
Geber on the properties of 
acids, Van Helmont on the nature of gas, and Dr. 
Glauber on the ‘salts’ which bear his name.’’ So 
there was good in the pursuit. Unfortunately, 
there was evil, too; much evil. Certain ‘ alchemists ”’ 
were honest 
enough; others 
must be regarded as 
suspect ; still others 
were duped by the 
cunning of the con.- 
men of their day 
and generation. 
Thomson's “ His- 
tory of Chemistry,” 
quoted by Lieut- 
Commander Gould, 
is most uncommonly 
instructive. ‘‘Some- 
- times they made 
use of crucibles 
with a false bot- 
tom; at the real 
bottom they put a 
quantity of oxide 
of gold or silver ; 
this was covered 
with a portion of 
powdered crucible, 
glued together by 


Scotland, the shores of Lough Neagh, “THE LAST OF THE ALCHEMISTS”: a little gummed 
and, frequently, the neighbourhood of JAMES PRICE, F.RS water or a little 


the Belgian coast, ‘‘ where they are 
locally known as ‘mist poeffers’ (lit. 


Dr. James Price, whose portrait in pastel, by John 


wax; the materials 





* fog-hiccups ’).”’ 

And notable, also, the landfall of 
Columbus on October 12, 1492, which 
has been allotted in turn to at least five 
widely separated islands of the Bahama 
group and probably—but not certainly— 
was Watling Island, ‘‘ the true Guana- 
hani, the San Salvador of Columbus” ; 
the Strait of Anian, mythical but on a 
number of maps—in reality, a part of 
the St. Lawrence, but set by gullible 
geographers in sundry localities, and, as 


Russell, R.A., is here reproduced by courtesy of the 
National Portrait Gallery, has been called “ the last of 
the Alchemists.” He made various experiments with the 
aid of powders which he claimed were capable of trans- 
forming, the one, mercury into silver, and the other, 
silver or mercury, indifferently, into gold. Unfortu- 
nately for him, there were a good many disbelievers, and, 
more and more, his friends began to look upon him 
askance. Finally, in July, 1783, he called witnesses for 
a repetition of his transmutations. While these wit- 
nesses were examining his apparatus, he poisoned him- 
self with prussic acid. 
Ilustrations Reproduced from “ Enigmas,” by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Philip Allan and Co,\ 


being put into this 
crucible and heat 
applied, the false 
bottom disappears, 
the oxide of gold 
or silver is reduced, 
and at the end of 
the process is found 
at the bottom of 
the crucible, and is 
considered as_ the 
product of the 
operation. 

{Continued on page x. 
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A Scene from 


(F. G.. NeEwron MemoriAL Votume). Epitep By 


“The First Real Egyptian Composition”: 


From THE Cotour PLates By NINA DE G. DAVIES REPRODUCED FROM ‘‘ THE MURAL PAINTING OF EL-’AMARNEH ” 


By Courtesy OF THE EGyprt EXPLORATION SOCIETY; OF THE ARTIST HERSELF: AND OF Dr. ALAN GARDINER, BY WHOM HER WorK WAS FINANCED. 
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“THE SILENCE IS BROKEN BY THE COOING OF ROCK-PIGEONS AND PALM-DOVES. THE BLACK-AND-WHITE KINGFISHER DARTS DOWN”: 
DETAIL FROM A MURAL PAINTING OF PAPYRUS MARSHES FORMING A CONTINUOUS DECORATION ROUND THE WALLS OF 4 CHAMBER 
WITH WHITE NICHES, IN AKHENATEN’S NORTHERN PALACE AT EL-’AMARNEH. : 


2 857 


Nature. 


H. FRANKFORT. 


Mr. N. de Garis Davies 
says : ‘‘ The feeling which 
it was intended to impart 
was one of happy ease, 
such as the secluded Isis 
might have enjoyed in 
some chosen spot in the 
marshes of the north. 

The silence is softly broken 
by . . . the dreamy 
cooing of rock-pigeons 
and palm - doves. The 
black-and-white kingfisher 
darts down to seize a 
prey left undepicted, for 
in this holy peace nothing 
hurts or destroys. The 
pied shrike, too, is there, 
again without a_ vic- 
tim. . . . Hitherto na- 
ture had given pleasure 
to the Egyptian in little 
excerpts, one plant or 
animal by itself and then 
anotheér... ..- tis 
fresco affords perhaps the 
first example of a real 
Egyptian composition.’’ 
A curious feature is a 
row of white niches in the 
painted wall, indicated 
above by oblong blank 
spaces. It is suggested 
that the room was origin- 
ally intended for an aviary 
or dove-cot, with the 
niches as nesting-places, 
and the artist adapted 
them to his design in- 


stead of filling them up. 





THE ancient 


mural painting from which 


Egyptian 


these exqui ite cople S ot 
detail were made, _ by 
Mrs. Nina de G. Davies, 
was found on the walls of 
a little chamber, now 
known as the ‘‘ Green 
Room,’’ in the Northern 
Palace of Akhenaten at 


el-'Amarneh, where that 


monarch (the ‘‘ Heretic ”’ 
Fharaoh, and predecessor 
of Tutankhamen) estab- 
lished a new capital and 
a new religion, which 
produced a more natural- 
istic style of art. In the 
beautifully illustrated 
volume mentioned above 

“The Mural Painting of 
El - ’Amarneh ”’ from 
which these examples are 
reproduced, Mr. H. Frank- 
fort refers to the work 
here illustrated as “ the 
most astonishing monu- 
ment yet discovered at 
el-’Amarneh, the large 
painting of the papyrus 
marshes. . . . It has 
not a trace (he adds) of 
a utilitarian interest, of 
connection with man 
or works of man; it is 
nothing more nor less 
than a scene from Na- 


ture.’’ Elsewhere in the 














same volume, describing 


the ainting letail, 
ae: (PEAADS | rp “THE PIED SHRIKE, TOO, IS THERE, AGAIN WITHOUT A VICTIM’: PIGEONS AND SHRIKE IN THE PAPYRUS MAR 


SHES -—-ANOTHER SECTION 


OF THE SAME MURAL PAINTING IN AKHENATEN’S PALACE, TYPICAL OF THE NEW NATURALISM OF EGYPTIAN ART DURING HIS REIGN 
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A MAN IN 
RAPTURE 


B) 


oe Ni wT Yn Quoted from “My Lady Nicotine’ 
ee by Sir J. M. BARRIE 


Then I sat down beside Gilray, and almost 
smoked into his eyes. Soon the aroma 
reached him, and rapture struggled into his 
face. Slowly his fingers fastened on the 
pouch. He filled his pipe, without knowing 
what he was doing, and I handed him a 
lighted spill. He took perhaps three puffs, 
and then gave me a look of reverence that 
I know well. It only comes to a man once 
in all its glory —the first time he trys the 
Arcadia Mixture—but it never altogether 


leaves him. 
“ Where do you get it?” Gilray whispered, 


in hoarse delight . ..The Arcadia had him 


for its own. 


Craven 


MIXTURE TOBACCO 


is Sir J. M. Barrie’s Arcadia 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins. 
2 ozs. 2/5: 4 028. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. — 
MADE BY CARRERAS. LIMITED, LONDON 
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A NOVEL LORD MAYOR'S SHOW: PROCESSION “FEATURES”; THE BANQUET. 


Coe Mh. WAAL 








TT" Lord Mayor’s Show HE customary Lord 


of this year had a Mayor's Banquet was 
number of distinctly novel held on November 9, and 
features. In view of the it marked the first occasion 
fact that Sir William A. 


Waterlow is a _ master- 


on which the leaders of a 
Labour Government have 
been received in the Guild- 
hall by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of the City of 


London. In the course of 


printer, a section of the 
procession was devoted to 
that craft. In addition, Ml 








prominence was given, for 
his speech, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald said: ‘* Our 
troops are marching, march- 
ing home. Two-thirds have 


example, to Major Sir Henry 
Segrave’s motor speed-boat, 
** Miss England,’’ the fastest 
single -engined hydroplane 
already come back, and 
they will all be back by 
December 15. The size of 


in the world, and_ to 
Captain Malcolm Campbell's 
“Blue Bird’ racing motor- 
a eh cok ae the French force has made 
records for five miles and it impossible for it to be 


five kilometres on the Ver- moved with the same ex- 





neuk Pan course, although pemines, Dat When we tae 
it did not beat the land 
speed-record set up by Sir 
Henry Segrave. The City 


of London Branch of the 


gone our French friends 


will have completely evacu- 
ated the Second Zone, and 
the Third Zone, if all goes 
well, will be free by the 





League of Nations Union 








was responsible for the middle of next year. ... 





Sere tet 








League of Nations section; The prospect in front of us 


and the Animal Defence / 


a7 


TLL 
nd “", to-night is the prospect of 
» & LABOUR PRIME MINISTER AT THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET AT THE GUILDHALL FOR THE FIRST /’,/ 3 
Society for several tableaux. // TIME: MR. RAMSAY MacDONALD AS THE GUEST OF THE LORD MAYOR AND SHERIFFS—THE LORD established peace. 


MAYOR WITH THE LATE LORD MAYOR AND MR. RAMSAY MacDONALD (IN LEVEE UNIFORM) ON HIS RIGHT. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: MEMORABLE 50 
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THE NEW GERMAN MINISTER FOR 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: HERR CURTIUS. A JAPANESE IMPERIAL EMBLEM THAT HAS A NEW TEMPLE BUILT FOR IT EVERY TWENTY YEARS: 
Herr Curtius, who is fifty-two, has since 1926 At the Japanese national shrine, sacred to the Imperial Ancestors, at Ise, was held on October 2 a ceremony peculiar to Japan and second only to the 
been German Minister for Economic Affairs. Enthronement in its associations with the dynasty. Here is kept the Sacred Mirror, a disc of polished metal, traditionally believed to have belonged to the 
He belongs to the German People’s Party, Sun-goddess, and chief of the three Imperial emblems—the mirror, sword, and chaplet. So strict is the rule of ritual cleanliness ordained by the Shinto religion 


of which the late Dr. Stresemann (whom he ; i ; ; jqui in | ; h. So hrine is built for it every twenty years. 
x! is as Foreign Minister) was leader. that, although the mirror is of immemorial antiquity, the temple in which it is housed must be always fres! a new shrin uilt for ry yy 



































“ ARMISTICE DAY HAS NOW BECOME A DAY OF REMEMBRANCE’’: THE PRINCE OF WALES 
SPEAKING AT THE BRITISH LEGION FESTIVAL IN THE ALBERT HALL. 

On the evening of Armistice Day a Festival of Empire and Remembrance, organised by the British Legion, 

was held in the Albert Hall. The programme included music by massed bands, solos and community ‘ ¢ ae 

singing, and a tableau, “ Britannia and her Empire.” After the speech of the Prince (behind whom is seen : “2 & , ~ - 

Lord Jellicoe, President of the Legion), the Welsh Singers, seen beyond, sang ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales.’”’ ~~ ee “- . 4 . oe 





THE “POOL OF PEACE’’: LONE TREE CRATER, ON THE OLD SATTLE- 

; FOR PRESERVATION AS 
It was announced on Armistice Day by the Rev. P. B. Clayton, the founder of 
“Toc H,” that arrangements were well in progress for securing Lone Tree Crater, 
near Kemmel, as a “ Pool of Peace.” He stated that the cost of purchasing the 
old mine-crater and preserving it from commercial intrusion had been undertaken 









































AT THE GRAVE OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR ON ARMISTICE DAY: THE SIMPLE SERVICE, WHICH INCLUDED LADY HAIG.» (RIGHT) FLIES TO LIVERPOOL WITH LADY BAILEY 


THE ‘“SILENCE,’’ IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. FOR REMEMBRANCE WORK ON ARMISTICE DAY: THE START. 
At the head of the grave (on the left above) stood the Dean of Westminster with other Clergy. At the foot may be seen Lady Haig, who since Lord Haig’s death has taken over much of his work for 
(from left to right), front row—General Sir Walter Braithwaite, Adjutant-General ; Vice-Admiral Sir Michael Hodges, Second the British Legion, travelled by air on Armistice Day, in Lady Bailey’s aeroplane, 
Lord; and Air Vice-Marshal Sir Edward Ellington, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief; second row—Field-Marshal Lord from London to Liverpool, where she opened a new home for ex-Service men. 
Plumer, Commodore C. Adams (representing the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets), and Captain A. S. Mackay, one of the Later, she was at the Cenotaph in -Birkenhead. She is seen in the passenger's 
Elder Brethren of Trinity House. P seat, with Lady Bailey entering the cockpit, at Stag Lane Aerodrome. 
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a —— THE EX-KAISER’S LAST CHANCELLOR : 
: ag SACRED MIRROR BEING TAKEN IN PROCESSION FROM THE OLD SHRINE TO THE NEW, AT ISE. Hi rete Brag ag Hage Boned 
| Our illustration shows a procession of Shinto priests and State dignitaries, in medieval attire, conveying the Mirror from the old shrine to one newly built, 5 des Bas agszcse, fi-t pinching rss mma 
} of beautiful Ainoki wood & species of pine) a short distance away. The ancient town of Ise was crowded for the occasion, which was a national holiday. ” among on November 6, aged = was German 
| the worshippers at the new shrine were the whole crews of thirty-five Japanese warships in the bay—about 11,000 men. In the procession were Prince Kuni Chancellor for the last five weeks of, the 
| (representing the Emperor), Prince Tokugawa, and the Prime Minister of Japan, with other members of the Cabinet. Imperial on oe a Note 
































THE KING’S FIRST VISIT TO A THEATRE SINCE BEFORE HIS ILLNESS BEGAN A YEAR AGO: 
THEIR MAJESTIES IN THE ROYAL BOX AT DRURY LANE. 
¥ King and Queen, with the Duke and Duchess of York, went to Drury Lane or November 7, and saw 
Rose Marie,” which the King had already seen three times before. It was his first visit to a theatre 
since his illness. The whole audience rose and cheered as the Royal party entered the box. On November 10 
their Majesties saw Mr. St. John Ervine’s comedy, “ The First Mrs. Fraser,” at the Haymarket. 














IELD BESIDE THE MESSINES-KEMMEL ROAD, RECENTLY SECURED 
WAR MEMORIAL. 


by Sir Charles Wakefield. It may be recalled that the original intention was 
ito obtain possession of the crater of St. Eloi, in the same locality, but it was decided 
ithat Lone Tree Crater is more suitable, being larger and situated on open, rising 
jeround, The above view looks towards Kemmel Hill and the Scherpenberg. 















































REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN CHOSEN AS THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND LADY MAYORESS OF LONDON, WITH THE SHERIFFS AND THEIR WIVES: 
IN MOSCOW: SIR ESMOND OVEY. A GROUP AT THE MANSION HOUSE ON “LORD MAYOR'S SHOW" DAY. 
Sir Esmond Ovey, who was reported recently to have been chosen to represent The new Lord Mayor of London, Sir William A. Waterlow, inaugurated his term of office with the traditional Lord Mayor’s 
Great Britain as Ambassador in Moscow, became British Minister to Mexico Show on the customary date, November 9. Our photograph, taken at the Mansion House on that day, shows (from left to 
in 1925, and only lately was appointed to a similar post in Brazil. He entered right) a ae new City Sheriffs, Alderman W. P. Neal and Major F. H. Bowater; seated—Mrs. Neal, Lady Waterlow, 
the Diplomatic Service in 1902, and has served at Tangier, Stockholm, Washington, Sir William Waterlow, and Mrs. Bowater. Sir William, it may be recalled, married, in 1904, Miss Adelaide Hay Gordon, 
and Teheran. He visited Russia in 1900, and speaks Russian fluently. daughter of Mr. Thomas Gordon, of Edinburgh. 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By Jj. T. GREIN. 


Nov. 16, 1929 
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“G. B. S.””. AND EVERYMAN.——THE STAGE SOCIETY.——THE 


T a large gathering of patrons of the Everyman 
A Theatre, Sir Gerald du Maurier was proclaimed 
President of the new Guild, and Mr. Malcolm Morley 
acclaimed as the Artistic Director. Since then the 
rejuvenated enterprise has made rapid _ strides. 
Members, who for one guinea per annum will enjoy 
a considerable rebate in the prices of seats, are 
pouring in, not only from Hampstead, but from all 
Founders are being recruited 
to form a reserve. An excellent repertory has been 
pencilled in, including Sacha Guitry’s “ Pasteur,” 
Ibsen's ‘“‘ An Enemy of the 
People,"’ Granville Barker’s 


quarters of London. 


that is to say, the most prominent war-books of to- 
day. It is curious that in most of these criticisms 
the play is not compared with other plays, but with 
fiction. Are we to gather that, until ‘‘ Douaumont ”’ 
arrived, no German war-play was deemed worthy 
of the juxtaposition? It almost seems so, and it 
is not without significance that German playwrights, 
as a rule so eager to turn the history of the day into 
plays, have so far been entirely outvied by British 
authors. At this juncture, let me not forget to 
chronicle the welcome news that the new Duchess 





COSMOPOLITAN THEATRE. 


readers may remember, I wrote an_ enthusiastic 
review in this page when it was produced three years 
ago. This ‘“all-men’”’ play will see the light again 
(to win, I hope, its deserved place in the sun) under the 
auspices of Mr. Jack de Leon, who, after his experi- 
mental year at ‘QO,’ has at length realised his am- 
bition to be the leader of a West-End theatre. Well, 
good luck to him, and may his bid for fame with 
an ‘‘ Eve-less’’ play meet with the reward it 
deserves! Whether ‘“ The Tunnel Trench ”’ will make 
money, I cannot foretell; I can only hope it will; 

but that, if acted as well as 

‘ Journey’s End,” it will 








‘‘The Voysey Inheritance ”’ 
and ‘“ Waste,’’ Galsworthy’s 
‘‘ Foundations '’"—to pick but 
a few from a_ well - filled 
quiver. The opening per- 
formance of ‘‘ Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion ’’ was 
attended to overflowing by 
an enthusiastic audience, for 
this play, which Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw wrote for Miss 
Ellen Terry, has not been 
seen in London for seventeen 
vears, and so interested was 
the author in Mr. Malcolm 
Morley’s production that he 
superintended no fewer than 
three rehearsals, and then, 
as it were, gave his blessing 
to the players by expressing 
his satisfaction, and com- 
plimenting Mr. Morley on his 
triple role as actor-manager- 














mark an epoch is a cer- 
tainty. It is one of those 
plays that, once seen, dwell 
in memory because they 
rang true and were gripped 
from life, not wrenched from 
hearsay. 

M. Henri Bonnaire, the 
well-known and popular re- 
presentative of the French 
Authors’ Society (Société des 
Auteurs et des Compositeurs 
de Musique), who has done 
a great deal to render the 
production of some of the 
best French plays possible 
in England (no small under- 
taking, if one knows how 
difficile this business is), has 
by his exertions attained a 
very important achievement. 
He has now, after much 
personal mediation, obtained 








producer. 





“Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion ’’ will probably 
have a fairly long run at 


Everyman, but the general 
policy will be to run every 
play tor a fortnight, and, if 
success is permanent, to 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments for a transfer to central 
London. For it is no secret that the authorities 
of Everyman hope ere long to achieve their desider- 
atum, which is that the little theatre at Hampstead 
should become the spring-board of new plays, so 
that, as soon as their vitality is proved, the pro- 
ductions should become the regular evening Dill 
in a West-End theatre. Of course, to attain this, 
the Everyman Theatre Guild will have to recruit 
thousands of members instead of hundreds, as it 
numbers now. But one has but to recall the growth 
of the New York Theatre Guild to realise how, with 
ceaseless pushing of the apple-cart, great results can 
be achieved. And, fortunately, at present at Every- 
man Mr. Morley has several henchmen who will 
move heaven and earth and the Heath to capture 
new recruits. So intense is this enthusiasm of Every- 
man’s old friends that the other day a well-known 
society lady was seen walking near the Hampstead 
Tube station, carrying two boards, back and front, 
with exhortations to ‘‘Go to the Everyman Theatre”’ ! 
Surely such fervour in a good cause deserves the 
help of all true lovers of that dramatic art which 
tries to get away from the purely commercial ? 


Another enterprise which, thanks to single-handed 
enthusiasm, has acquired new impetus and vitality 
is the Stage Society. Since I wrote about the past 
difficulties, the membership has gone up by leaps 
and bounds—to such a degree that the abolished 
Monday matinées, which were a boon to the critics, 
have been re-established, and will commence again 
on Dec. 2, after the first Sunday performance of 
““Douaumont,”’ the post-war play of a German 
youth of twenty-three, Eberhard Wolfgang Moller. 
It has been translated by the brothers Graham and 
Tristan Rawson, and at present it is running like 
wildfire over the German Repertory and Municipal 
Theatres. In some criticisms it is described as the 
German “ Journey’s End”; in others it is ranked 
as high as ‘‘ Sergeant Grischa,’’ ‘“ All Quiet on the 
Western Front,’’ ‘‘ Zero Hour,’ and ‘ Schlump ”’ 


A PLAY OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH—A 
MUSGRAVE, MR. BERTRAM WALLIS 


AND MR. BALLARD BERKELEY AS JOHN FENWICK. 


Sir Nigel Playfair’s latest production in bygone comedy at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, is interesting both on account of 
its authorship and the excellent acting, though 
run, and comes off to-cay (November I€). 


the piece is somewhat artificial. 


Theatre will, on Nov. 25, be opened with a revival 


of my colleague Mr. 
play, 


THE 
MR. BERTRAM WALLIS AS W. E. 


“ 


“ 


Housman which has bzen preceding “ Beau Austin 


Hubert Griffith’s fine war- 


“The Tunnel Trench,’ of which, as some 


























“GRAND OLD MAN” AS A STAGE CHARACTER: 
GLADSTONE IN 
MR. GLADSTONE’S COMFORTER,” AT THE’ LYRIC 
THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Comforter,”’ the one-act play by Mr. Laurence 


” at the Lyric, 


Hammersmith, and likewise comes off to-day (November 16), shows 


an incident at 


the close of the great Liberal statesman’s career. 


The news of his resignation and final retirement from public life is 


conveyed to Mrs, Gladstone by John Morley. 


LIFE BY W. E. HENLEY AND R. L. STEVENSON: 
SCENE ON THE PANTILES, WITH MISS MARIE NEY AS DOROTHY 
AS BEAU AUSTIN, MR. ROLAND CULVER AS ANTHONY MUSGRAVE, 


“Beau Austin ”’ 
The play was once staged by the late Sir Herbert Tree. 


a contract for our Cosmo- 
politan Theatre which is of 
great portent. Under the 
terms of this covenant, the 
French Players may, during 
the next twelve months, 
select any seven plays, from 
the whole repertory under 
the Society’s control, for 
one production at the Arts Theatre, or any 
other theatre occupied by the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre. This means, in a few words, that we 
may see in London, on a Sunday afternoon or 
evening, the very plays that are for the time the 
most popular in Paris. With this facility the Cos- 
mopolitan Theatre will, of course, be far better 
equipped than before, when lengthy negotiations 
were the preamble to every production. Simul- 
taneously with the acquisition of this privilege, the 
artistic direction of the French Players has had to 
be rearranged, as, to the great regret of sponsors 
and players alike, Mr. George de Warfaz, for many 
years the producer and impersonator of leading 
parts, has been engaged by the “ talkies’’ on such 
terms as our French Players could never dream of 
competing with. His activity and loyal co-operation 
will ever be remembered, and it is hoped that now 
and again he may find time to create a leading part. 

In his stead, Mlle. Alice Gachet, well known as 
the leader of the French section of the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art, has been appointed “ Directrice 
Artistique,”” and henceforth all the plays will be 
produced under her direct supervision. The first 
performance of the new season will be given at the 
Arts Theatre on Nov. 24, at 8.15 p.m., and on this 
occasion will be produced Bourdet’s famous play, 
“La Prisonniére,’’ with a cast entirely composed of 
English actors, including Miss Minnie Blagden, Miss 
Barbara Cooper, Miss Evelyn Kiddle, Miss Patricia 
Burke, Mr. Austin Trevor, Mr. Lorenzo Chablot, 
and Mr. Boris Ranevsky. After ‘‘ La Prisonniére,”’ 
“Un Tombeau sous l'Arc de Triomphe” (‘‘ The 
Unknown Soldier ’’) is contemplated, and, probably, 
Geraldy’s famous play ‘‘ Aimer.’ Meanwhile, the 
German section of the Cosmopolitan Theatre is pre- 
paring a performance of a famous Austrian farce, 
“A Bolt from the Blue,”’ to be produced by Michael 
Orme ; and it is hoped that an Italian section will, 
in the spring, make its début under the auspices of 
Miss Viola Tree, who has kindly and enthusiastically 
promised to be the woman at the wheel. 


“BEAU AUSTIN,” 


was put on for a skort 
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“HOTEL” ’PLANE; AND CRASHES. 



































A 'PLANE THAT IS BEING CALLED ‘‘ THE FLYING HOTEL,’’ IN THAT IT ACCOMMODATES 
34 PASSENGERS AND HAS AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN: THE NEW JUNKER IN FLIGHT. 
The new Junker—the largest land-’plane in the world—is being called the ‘Flying Hotel” |! 
and also the ‘ First Goods Train of the Air.” As it is desired to demonstrate the commercial 
possibilities of the craft, its makers have only provided room for thirty-four passengers at the 
moment, and have allotted space for three tons of freight, which, it is reported, can be carried 


“HOTEL”? OR “GOODS TRAIN" OF THE AIR: THE JUNKER, WHICH HAS A 
WING-SPAN OF FIFTY-EIGHT YARDS AND A TWENTY-NINE YARDS FUSELAGE. 
2500 miles at a speed of over 125 miles an hour. The motors, which are in the wings, can be 
seen by the two pilots. Part of the passenger-accommodation is also in the wings, which are 
about eight feet thick where they join the fuselage. The machine is looked upon as the first 

step towards an “‘all-wing” aeroplane. 
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THE DISASTER TO THE GERMAN AIR LINER 

“ D-903’" : PRINCE EUGEN VON*SCHAUMBURG- 

LIPPE, THE SECOND PILOT, WHO ESCAPED 

FROM THE BURNING WRECK, BUT DIED THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF THE ‘“ D-903"" 
FROM. HIS HURTS. DISASTER. 


The German all-metal Junker monoplane “ D-903," which left Croydon for Amsterdam on 
November 6, crashed in a wood on the hillside between Godstone and Caterham, and a few | 
minutes later she burst into flames. The first pilot, two members of the crew, and three 


LIEUT..COMMANDER GLEN KIDSTONE, 


THE GERMAN AIR LINER CRASH BETWEEN GODSTONE AND CATERHAM: A SISTER-CRAFT 
OF THE ILL-FATED ALL-METAL JUNKER “ D-903.”’ 



























THE DISASTER TO THE GERMAN AIR LINER 

““D-903"": HERR BRUNO RODSCHINKA, WHO 

WAS PILOTING THE MACHINE WHEN IT 

VICTiMS OF THE TERRIBLE “ D-903”’ CRASHED IN A WOOD BETWEEN GODSTONE 
DISASTER. AND CATERHAM. 

passengers lost their lives instantly. Lieutenant-Commander Glen Kidston had- a _ miraculous 


escape, though he was burned severely. Prince Eugen von Schaumbure-Li also esca from 
the blazing wreck, but he died subsequently from is hurts. medi sn 08 - 





MR. D. L. JONES, ONE OF THE SEVEN 





























AFTER THE AEROPLANE COLLISION IN MID-AIR IN WHICH THE PILOTS ESCAPED 
BY PARACHUTE: DAMAGE DONE BY ONE OF THE FALLING MACHINES AND BY 
FIRE TO HOUSES IN ROSS ROAD, WALLINGTON. 

There was a collision in mid-air between two R.A.F. single-seater fighting machines that were 
engaged in battle-practice over Wallington, Surrey, on November 7. oth crashed, one of them 
in flames; but the pilots escaped by means oftheir parachutes. One of the ‘planes struck a 


AFTER THE AEROPLANE COLLISION IN MID-AIR: WRECKAGE OF ONE OF THE 
‘PLANES IN THARP ROAD, MINUS ITS 40-GALLON PETROL-TANK, WHICH SMASHED 
THROUGH THE ROOF OF A HOUSE INTO A _ BED-ROOM. 
house in Ross Road, damaged it and its neighbour considerably, and set fire to both houses; 


the other’s petrol-tank smashed through the roof of another house, and the machine itself fell 
in Tharp Road. One pilot landed nearly a mile away, and the other in Bandon Hill Cemetery. 
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CULTIVATING “THE MANCHURIAN MAN-IMAGE”: 
THE WORLD’S COSTLIEST ROOT—WILD GINSENG. 


By Courtesy or “ Asta”? (New York). 
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FULL-GROWN ROOTS READY TO BE DRIED FOR MARKET 
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c CHILDREN PREPARING THE SOIL FOR PLANTS WITH MAN-LIKE ROOTS BELIEVED ” 
1/ TO GROW BETTER IN HOLES MADE BY HUMAN FINGERS: A FAMILY OCCUPATION // 
Pai IN MANCHURIA. ; 
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wll os HE most expensive root in the Mif th 
world,”’ writes Mrs. Louise Crane ; 
in ‘ Asia,” our well-known American 


contemporary, “is the genuine Asiatic 
wild ginseng—not ordinary ginseng, but 
that specific variety the root of which 
is created in the likeness of man and called 
by its worshippers ‘ man-image’ or ‘ man- 
root.’ According to legend, this wrinkled, 
yellowish root lies in the earth for cen- 
turies, nay eons of time, sucking in the 
substance of life while slowly taking on 
the form of a human being. Its habitat 
is the wild mountain forests of Manchuria, 
Korea, and eastern Siberia, but belief in 
its use as a drug has long ago spread 
beyond the confines of the country wherein 
it is most greatly coveted. Millions of 
Tibetans and Koreans, as well as Chinese, 
proclaim it Nature’s greatest miracle— 
a cure-all for the ills of the flesh and, 
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more than that, a rejuvenator warranted MMMLELLLELLLLLIOLT. 


to arrest the march of the years. In 
short, it is regarded as none other than 
the elixir of life itself. In pre- 


‘fi A ‘“HUMAN-ROOTED "’ PLANT THAT GROWS ONLY ONE OF ITS COMPOUND ‘‘FIVE-FINGERED’’ LEAVES EVERY YEAR, 
“y AND IS NOT READY FOR HARVESTING TILL THE SEVENTH YEAR: SIX ANNUAL STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF A SPECIMEN OF GINSENG. 
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republican days, the man-image was at Bie 





held sacred to the use of the Son of 
Heaven and his immediate family. An imperial decree enjoined Govern- | 
ment control of the gathering of ginseng of all varieties, including the four or | 
five afterwards released for general consumption. The department to | 
which the task was entrusted was a bureau of learned experts and professors 
of geomancy, headed by one of the most distinguished scholars in the empire. 
At this bureau the ginseng-hunters were registered and numbered—and woe 
betide the foolhardy who ventured unlicensed into the field! Such trespassers 
were dealt with unmercifully; the export of Manchurian ginseng was at one | 
time a crime punishable with death. Each year, when the season 
arrived—the spring for prospecting and the autumn for digging—expeditions 
set out under strong military guard. With a long iron-ferruled staff each 
(hunter) picked out his own trail, in his search for the magical plant, with 
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its slender but hardy stalk, sparsely foliaged with leaflets arranged in fives, 
like the five fingers of a man’s hand, and surmounted by a crown of gleaming 
red berries. . . . With the fall of the Manchu Dynasty, the old imperial 
monopoly disappeared, but ginseng of all kinds continued to be sold in Chinese 
medicine-shops. Some varieties were even cultivated on plantations in Man- 
churia and Korea. The man-image, however, remained extremely rare and 
costly. Observers claim to have seen transactions involving from two to ten 
thousand dollars for a single root, though much lower prices are common. 

The degree of its resemblance to the human figure is believed to be more or 
less dependent on its age. Centuries, presumably, are required to grow a 
specimen of the proper size and shape. Many of the roots answering every 
other requirement have two unequally developed lower extremities. These are the 
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THE CULTIVATION OF GINSENG, A PLANT WITH ROOTS OF HUMAN SHAPE : ay 
MANCHURIANS, UNDER GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION, WASHING IN A STREAM tf 
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(’ ANOTHER STAGE IN THE PREPARATION OF GINSENG, UNDER THE. SUPERVISION 
OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS: MEN AT WORK SORTING THE ROOTS (PREVIOUSLY //” 
PEELED BY WOMEN) TO BE PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
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red BEFORE BEING DRIED THE GINSENG ROOTS ARE CLEANED OF THEIR THREAD-LIKE 

\) APPENDAGES AND THEN PEELED: MANCHURIAN WOMEN AT WORK UNDER 
THE EYE OF GOVERNMENT OVERSEERS. 
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A ROOT OF HUMAN FORM: 


GINSENG, PRIZED AS A “ CURE-ALL” 
AND A “ REJUVENATOR.” 


By Courtesy or “Asia” (New York). 


Wh 7 
Continued.} 
Russian army doctors had begun to comment 
on ginseng. During or after the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth negotiations, the Russian statesman, Count 
Serge Julievich Witte, was presented by the Chinese 
statesman, Li Hung Chang, with a remarkably fine 
collection of choice specimens of the man-image. 
Immediately on his return to St. Peters- 
burg, Count Witte placed the entire collection. in 
the hands of Dr. A. Y. Danilevsky, Professor of 
[Continued bélow. 
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> A ‘‘MAN-ROOT’’ OF GINSENG, FORMERLY ‘SACRED TO THE USE OF THE SON OF 
4 HEAVEN ’’: A MANCHURIAN SPECIMEN WHOSE REMOVAL FROM THE SOIL WAS 


ALMOST A RELIGIOUS CEREMONY. 
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/ specimens foreordained to femininity. . . . The technique of preparing the various 


‘ 

{ species of ginseng has been jealously guarded. One account by an eye-witness 
i declares that the root is first cleaned and then boiled for about ten minutes in 
} sweetened water, to preserve it against climatic asperities and worms. 

‘ . . : : 

,. After being cleaned and boiled, the root may be wrapped in oiled paper and 
; steamed in a sort of double boiler. . . . After the steam-bath the specimens are 
/ . . e 

, dried in an open shed, carefully sheltered from the slightest draught. When, finally, 
; they are ready for the market, they are of a pale amber colour. The leaves are 
/ 

{ probably treated in some way to give them the fresh appearance they have when 
/ sold in fragrant bundles. An expectorant is made from them. The fine, beard- 
} like rootlets, of the thickness of a match-stick, which have been trimmed off by 
/ some expert hand as being no longer essential to the virility of the root, are to 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
y 
‘ 
/ 
/ 
‘ 
‘ 
/ 
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‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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be seen everywhere in the medicine-shops, neatly arranged in clusters six or seven 
inches in length. From them is made the universal tonic tea administered to the 
fever convalescent. . . . Ginseng received its first mention in English in a 
seventeenth-century translation of Martino Martini’s Latin work on the conquest 
of China by the Tatars. Thereafter came the description by La Loubére of his 
discovery of ginseng in Siam in 1687. Referring to it as ‘the most esteemed of 
all plants in the East,’ he solemnly stated that ‘he that hath this root in his 
mouth will hold out at labour as long again as he that hath it not.’ A quarter 
of a century later, in-1709, the French scientist Jartoux discussed it in the account 
of his travels and studies in Manchuria. His description . . . began to attract 
attention on the American continent, and, when the forests on both sides of the 
Canadian border and east of the Mississippi were found to yield a wild ginseng 
root, there grew up an extensive export trade in ginseng from this side of the 
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{ Pacific. . . . Western medical theory has, however, refused to take the medicinal 

properties of ginseng very seriously. . . . A peculiar interest attaches to an analysis 

/ made in pre-revolutionary Russia. . . . As long ago as the Russo-Japanese War, 

Wy [Continued aboce fh 
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py / “i yy ROOTS OF GINSENG BEAR- 
ING A FANTASTIC RESEM- ,,} 
BLANCE TO THE HUMAN /, 
FORM: A PLANT PRIZED 
FOR SUPPOSED HEALING ‘, 
PROPERTIES. (HERE ' 
SLIGHTLY ENLARGED.) _, } 
a “ 
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Continued.) 
Physiological Chem- 
istry at the Imperial 
Military - Medical 
Academy, who, in 
his turn, assigned to 
a senior student, 
M. Y. Galvialo, the 
task of making a 
detailed analysis of 
the chemico-pharma- 
cological properties 
of the roots. 
To discover and iso- 
4 late the active sub- 
stance was the chief 
aim of Galvialo’s re- 
searches, but  the~ 
coveted secret does 
not appear to have 
yielded itself up, and, 
if any further record 
was made, it is pro- 
bably buried in the 
archives of the 
zarist government.” 
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e “THE MOST EXPENSIVE ROOT IN THE WORLD’: A REMARKABLE SPECIMEN (VALUED AT TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS) iy 

44 

j/ OF A ‘“MAN-IMAGE”’ ROOT OF THE WILD GINSENG. (LENGTH 5} INCHES—-HERE SHOWN ENLARGED.) , 
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HE better sort of glass picture—and by these 
two words is meant something which has 
nothing whatever to do with stained glass—has 
a pleasant mellowness which makes it a quite pos- 
sible decoration in not too pretentious surroundings. 
The trouble is that enthusiasts occasionally persuade 
themselves that the sort of picture with which I 
am dealing has some kind of affinity with ART in 
capital letters—which is rather like calling an eminent 
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“THE DEATH OF THE FOX—LA MORT DU RENARD”: 


AFTER J. SEYMOUR, 1766. 


All the Illustrations on this Page Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Stoner and Evans. 


pastrycook, or the gentleman who paints spots on 
rocking-horses, an ARTIST. But, whereas there are 
obvious difficulties in the collection of wedding- 
cakes, there are none at all in the case of these charm- 
ing examples of a long-dead fashion, and once the 
mind is purged of nonsense about their high artistic 
merit, one can begin to enjoy them as they deserve. 
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ONE OF A SET OF SIX GLASS PICTURES OF “ DOMESTICK 
EMPLOYMENT”: “WINDING OF COTTON.” 


They are merely the shadows, as it were, of prints, 
transferred on to the back of a piece of glass, and then 
coloured by hand to imitate, or to improve upon, 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS : 


ENGLISH GLASS PICTURES. a 





the original from which they have been taken. 
Their quality depends, first, upon the care 
with which the purely mechanical process of 
reproduction has been carried out, and, secondly, 
upon the skill of the painter in colouring the 
outline. The process was simple, and involved 
nothing more than taking ordinary pains. Perhaps 
a much shortened account of it may be of interest. 
The following is the gist of a description published 
in 1700, by an_ otherwise forgotten Doctor of 
Medicine, William Salmon, who, in addition, between 
the same covers instructed the polite world 
in ‘The Art of Drawing, Engraving, Etching, 
Limning, Varnishing, Japanning, Gilding, etc.” 
I omit all but essentials. 


“Steep your Prints flat- 
ways in warm water 4 or 
5 hours; then with a thin 
pliable Knife spread Venice 
Turpentine thin and _= even 
over the Glass: and with 
your Fingers dab it all over, 
that it may appear rough. 
Afterwards take the Print out 
of the Water, lay it on a 
clean Napkin very smooth, 
and with another Napkin press 
every part of it light to suck 
and drink up the Water. This 
done, lay the Print on the 
Glass by degrees, beginning at 
one end, stroaking outwards 
that part which is just fast- 
ning to the Glass, that no Wind 
or Water may lye between it 
and the Print. Then wet the 
back side of the Print, and 
with a bit of spunge or your 
Finger rub it lightly over, to 
rowl off the Paper by degrees. 


‘‘ When you have peeled it 
so long, till the Print appears 
transparent on the back side, 
let it dry for 2 hours: after 
which Varnish it over with Mastick Varnish or 
Turpentine Varnish 4 or 5 times, or so often 
till you see clearly thro’ it, and after 24 hours 
you may work or paint on it.’’ He explains more 
clearly in another long paragraph that by rubbing, 
or brushing away the print from behind, “ only the 
Shadow or Figure”’ will be left on the glass. 


A GLASS PICTURE 


So far it is obvious that the worthy doctor is dealing 
with a process which cannot by any manner of means 
be considered difficult. The second part of his 
instructions are more complicated, and demand a 
certain amount of skill and judgment. He heads 
this section by the odd title: ‘‘ To Paint Mezzotinto 
or Engraved Landskip,’’ which looks as if he was 
hazy as to what a mezzotint was. At the same 
time, it is only fair to point out that his advice is 
meticulous, and leaves very little to chance. For 
example: ‘“‘ Trees which you would have of a lively 
and beautiful Green, as also Leaves and Weeds, must 
be Glazed with Dutch Pink and distilled Verdigrise : 
but the Trees farther off with Verdigrise alone. 


“These Trees you would have beautiful ’’—a 
delightful phrase, this !—‘‘ Paint with a Mixture of 
yellow Masticot, White and Verdigrise. Let your 
Hand be steady, and let not your Pencil traverse 
or go over upon Lines of a differing Color.”’ 


All this—and there is a great deal more—is suffi- 
cient to show that making a glass picture is only 
one degree more tiresome than painting over a photo- 
graph. The outline of the print on the back of the 
glass serves as the basis, and this is merely coloured 
according to taste—always, of course, on the under- 
side, so that the picture will appear through, and 
not upon, the glass. 


Now for the point of what may seem excessive 
quotation. It has not been done to encourage a 
new-old parlour game during the long winter even- 
ings, but to give some indication of what to look 
for in distinguishing genuine and “ right’ examples. 
Articles cannot be a substitute for experience, but 
they can, perhaps, put the unwary on the right lines. 
There are a certain number of “wrong” glass 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


pictures about, quite well done, and painted on genu- 
ine old glass. There are plenty of eighteenth-century 
religious subjects which have no market value, and 
it is easy to take off the painting from these and use 
the glass for the copy, which, if reasonably doctored, 
is not easy to distinguish from a period example 
provided the 
picture is not 
taken out of 
its frame. 
Once this has 
been done, 
however, a 
little experi- 
ence will soon 
detect the 
smell of 
modern var- 
nish, and a 
lack of depth 
and brilliancy 
in the colours 
— and also 
a certain 
coarseness of 
tone. 
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As for the 

PORTRAITURE ON GLASS: THE DUKE subjects that 
OF CUMBERLAND (“THE BUTCHER are to be 
OF CULLODEN”). found trans- 
ferred -to 

glass, they follow, as is natural—indeed inevitable— 
the better-known prints from about 1690 onwards, 
and correspond roughly with the progress of mezzo- 
tint engraving in England. It is alleged, and argued 
at length with, to my mind, no shadow of proof, 
that J. Smith himself worked in this process, as 
also later well-known engravers; but one surely 
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“THE FAIR NUN UNMASKED”: A GLASS PICTURE AFTER 
H. MORLAND, BY WILSON. 

Beneath the title is a couplet from Pope: “On her white breast a 

sparkling Cross she wore, Which Jews might kiss and Infidels adore.” 


requires something more definite than the opinion 
that glass pictures after Smith's prints are of good 
quality before it is possible to come to any 
definite conclusion. : 


It is just as likely that Smith, who was the 
publisher as well as the artist, employed someone 
else to produce the versions on glass. The late 
eighteenth -century and early nineteenth - century 
glass pictures show a progressive decline in quality, 
until they become scarcely worth attention; though, 
of course, a popular but clumsy memorial of 
Nelson, for example, is a thing of interest for 
quite other reasons 
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IN LITTLE: A VICTORIAN 
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DOLL’S HOUSE. 


By Courtesy or tHe VictoriA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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A MICROCOSM OF VICTORIAN TASTE IN FURNITURE AND DECORATION: A DOLL’S HOUSE OF ABOUT 1860, WITH EVERY PIECE 
MADE TO SCALE BY A CABINET-MAKER OF THE PERIOD. 


We illustrate here a new exhibit at the Victoria and Albert Museum which will 
appeal strongly to lovers of period furniture. An explanatory note with the 
photograph says: ‘ There has recently been placed on exhibition in the West Hall 
of the Museum a remarkably interesting doll’s house lent by Miss Rita Bryant. 
It was made about 1860 for the lender's grandmother, and illustrates with sur- 
prising accuracy the character of furnished rooms of the mid-Victorian period. 
It shows the whole scheme of furnishing in the drawing-room, dining-room, bed- 
rooms, and kitchen, with carpets, curtains, wall-papers, and ornaments, such as 





were commonly found in middle-class houses of the time. The actual pieces of 
furniture, bedsteads, tables, chiffoniers, and so on, are true to scale and skilfully 
made, being the work, not of amateurs, but of a professional cabinet-maker.” 
In some respects, this doll’s house recalls, on a lesser scale, the elaborate one 
known as The Queen's Doll's House, made and presented to her Majesty a few 
years ago, but differs from it in having been actually designed and constructed 
at the period which it represents. It has less in common with the well - known 
Titania’s Palace, which is a museum-in-little of Italian art. 
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WITH PAINTED WALLS AND CEILING: A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC CORNER OF A MODERN DRAWING-ROOM. 


Shaded walls painted by experts are the latest vogue. The flat pelmet 
and fringed damask curtains suggested by Hamptons impart warmth 
and elegance to a room of this kind, 


Interior decorating has become a 


The House subject of intense interest to the 
Painter Becomes ; apege 
modern woman. In America it 

an Artist. 


is one of her favourite—and most 
lucrative—professions ; in England there are fewer 
women “ practising,’’ but each one does her own 
scheming and planning, co-operating seriously with 
the firm who carry out her wishes. The greatest 
difference between any modern scheme and that of 
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FURNISHING A MODERN HOME. 








These painted walls are of two different types. 
The smooth surface, looking like marble or stone, 
are “‘scumbled ” ; these you will find in halls and in 
lofty rooms, worked in long panels, faintly shaded 
in lilac, amber, or blue. On less formal walls, mastic 
paint is used, which has a rough effect, closely resemb- 
ling a thick damask material. Indeed, the colours 
are copied from rich silken fabrics, the warm soft 
blue, green, and gold of woven brocades. A ‘room 
decorated in this manner has 


bath is a decorative painted panel. At one side is a 
combined hot-towel rail and electric vapour radiator. 


So many old-fashioned country 
houses possess circular rooms, 
which give scope for infinite 
attraction, but are made to look “awkward” by 
pieces of furniture jutting out at all angles. A room 
of this decription can be ‘‘ modernised ’’ and made 
perfect by having 
recesses made in the 


Furnishing a 
Circular Room. 





the walls in a beautiful pea- 
cock colour, while above the 
mantel and surrounding the 
flat side-lights are large decor- 
ative plaques of raised flowers 
and fruits, carried out in the 
same mastic paint in different 
colours. No pictures are needed 
in this room, and yet the 
walls look completely ‘‘ fur- 
nished.” 

The Vogue for aca és = 

Pinewood Walls. are very 


fashionable just now. Real 
pinewood is, unfortunately, 
exceedingly costly and difficult 
to acquire. Paint has stepped 
into the breach once more, 
and is used to cover walls 
with a perfect imitation of 
real pinewood, reproducing 
faithfully every knot and joint. 
Parchment and leather walls 
can be done in the same way, 
shaded and grained so per- 
fectly that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not the 
real thing. For library and 
low - ceilinged morning - rooms 








walls for each piece 
of furniture. Thus 
you have dressing- 
table, wardrobe, 
long mirror, and 
fitted basin blending 
in with the walls 
without spoiling the 
symmetry, and only 
the bed and occa- 
sional chairs occu- 
py the floor space. 
A room of this kind, 
showing how ex- 
tremely attractive 
it can be, can be 
seen completed at 
Hamptons, in Pall 
Mall East, S.W., 
the well-known fur- 
nishers and decor- 
ators. They have 
carried out success- 
fully all the modern 
treatments de- 
scribed on this page. 
There, also, may be 
found the blue 
sycamore bedroom 








these are ideal treatments. 
The flat-surfaced shaded walls 


and doors, with 
the ceiling also 











painted, but in 
a slightly lighter 
shade, are to be 
seen in many 
fashionable draw- 


suite illustrated 
AN ENTRANCE HALL SHOWING THE MODERN FRENCH none nee Bs 
INFLUENCE: PEARWOOD PANELS AND’ MIRRORED ‘© #Facteristic of the 

1929-30 “ period 


ALCOVES,. 
A deep recess at either side of the wrought-iron door panelled with 
glass is fitted with a radiator of which the metalled casing makes 
a table for flowers. Electric lights concealed on the cornice throw 
light on to the domed and hand-painted ceiling. Decorated by 
Hamptons, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


furniture. The col- 
our ischarming, and 
is shown up well by 
legs and mouldings 
in the shade of old 





ing-rooms. The 

favourite colour-scheme is a coffee nuance, 
deepening to a deep brown near the 
floor, paling to a clear amber ceiling. 


Since the days of 
the Roman Empire, 
the sunken bath has 


The Sunken 
Bath in 
Ordinary Rooms. 


been a symbol of 


vellum and by the 
embellishments in antique silver. Grey sycamore 
and natural-coloured limed oak are also very fashion- 
able for bed-room furniture. The white suites for 
children’s rooms have been replaced almost entirely by 
the new furniture painted in delightful shades of blue, 
pink, green, and mauve. They cost no more, and 
are undoubtedly bright and decorative. 





sybaritic luxury and 
enormous wealth. Pro- 
bably it is the memory 
of this ancient legend 
which influences the 
modern bath-room. 
Here, too, the sunken 
bath is the most ad- 
mired, although it has 
ceased to be inaccess- 
ible to the majority. 
Many people think 
that to instal a sunken 
bath one must have 
a huge, specially con- 
structed room. This is 
not so. The beautiful 
bath-room illustrated 








A BATH-ROOM IN THE MODERN STYLE: THE SUNKEN BATH 


AND DECORATIVE PANELLING. 


This beautifully equipped bath-room is not an impracticable ideal, but can be fitted 
The floor is a platform in teak and rubber, allowing the 
Designed and carried out by Hamptons, 


in any house or flat. 
depth at the end for the half-sunk bath. 


fifty years ago lies in the treatment of the walls. 
Hitherto undreamed-of possibilities have recently 
been discovered in the uses of paint. It is no longer 
relegated to skirtings and picture-rails. The shaded 
walls and ceilings which adorn nearly all homes 
recently decorated in the modern manner are all 
achieved by paint, and the painter must wield his 
brush as skilfully as the artist who achieves lights 
and shadows in his picture. 


on this page can be 
carried out in any 
house or fiat. The 
half-sunken bath is 
achieved very cleverly 
by the simple means 
of making the entire 
floor a platform, so that you 
mount two steps on entering the 
room, thus giving the depth for 














the bath at the end. The floor 
is of teak, with the centre of 
coloured rubber. The _ indirect 
lighting comes from nautilus shells 
of carved wood on the walls, and 
above the marble bordering the 


BLUE SYCAMORE AND THE SHADE OF OLD VELLUM: THE VOGUE FOR 
COLOURED FURNITURE HAS COME TO STAY. 

Light-coloured woods and painted furniture are to be found in every modern bed-room. 

Here is a typical suite from Hamptons, carried out in blue sycamore embellished in 
antique silver, with the legs in the shade of old vellum. 
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THE CALL OF THE SUN COUNTRY 
€ 


There is an old saying that he who knows the Sun 
Country will always hear its call. 


It is the call of Africa and its golden sunshine, that 
great natural source of health and healing which medical 
science is utilising more and more to-day. 


In the open spaces and mountain air of the Veld or 
the glorious freshness of the ocean resorts, the quality of 
the temperate sunlight of South Africa is supreme. A visit 
to this Dominion of blue skies combines the happy ideal of 
a complete health holiday with an invigorating change of 
scenes and interests. 


Inclusive and independent tours are now being arranged 
with special Excursion Sailings from Great Britain in 
December 1929, and January 1930. 


Write for Special Tours Programme (A.Y. ), 


Apply :— 
The Director of Publicity 
South African Government Offices, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


or 


The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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A PALAOLITHIC * POMPEII." 


(Continued from Page 852.) 
of cannibalism which is so often brought agaifiet our 
prehistoric ancestors on imperfect evidence cannot 
be denied in the case brought against the mammoth- 
hunters by Dr. Absolon. 


In finding remains of the actual hunters, the 
explorer had much better success in Briinn. Much 
of that city is built upon a Paleolithic camp, 
and Dr. Absolon has had the good sense to 
take the public Press into his confidence, and 
through it spread an elementary knowledge of 
Paleolithic records. The result has been that a 
labourer, in digging foundations for a house, ob- 
served a red seam deep in the soil, with a bone 
protruding from it. Dr. Absolon was quickly on the 
spot, and saw that the mammoth-seam had been 
exposed. A complete fossilised human skeleton was 
extracted ; it had been buried in the crouched posi- 
tion. The skull and skeleton were those of a short 
woman with small head and features. Readers of 
Dr. Absolon's original articles, published here four 
years ago, may remember that exact drawings were 
given of the skulls of two mammoth-hunters, a man 
and a woman, discovered in the common tomb at 
Predmost. This woman found at Briinn might 
have been sister to the Predmost woman, so alike 
are the two skulls, save that the Briinn huntress 
was a miniature of her sister at Predmost. Nor is 
there any doubt—at least, there should not be 
any doubt—as to the racial nature of these women ; 
all their features may be recognised to-day amongst 
the women of North-Western Europe—particularly 
Scandinavia. The men were not tall, as were their 
Cromagnon cousins, but of medium stature; yet 
they were very muscular and masculine in build. 
Their faces were big-jawed and their eyebrow ridges 
pronounced. To my eye, the mammoth-hunters were 
long-headed, big-brained, early Europeans; but in 
this, I am sorry to say, I am not in agreement with 
either Dr. Absolon or Professor Sollas. These great 
authorities are impressed by the resemblance between 
the culture of the later Paleolithic hunters of Europe 
and that of the Eskimo of Greenland, and see in 
the later hunters the features of Eskimo. I have 
been familiar, these forty years, with the racial 
traits of the living and of the dead of diverse races, 


but cannot see aught of the Mongolian Eskimo in 
the remains of any Paleolithic hunter so far 
discovered in Europe. 


Most of the revelations which Dr. Absolon is to 
make in these pages concern Paleolithic stations 
which lie buried in the plains of Moravia. He 
has also much that is new to tell concerning the 
records of the Moravian caves. One of his most 
striking photographs reproduces the strata—ten in 
number—in Pekarna—a great cave in the hills, a 
few miles to the north-east of Briinn (see map). The 
cultures revealed by these strata lead Dr. Absolon 
to infer that in mammoth-hunting times Central 
Europe was, in a cultural sense, not European at 
all, but part of Asia. He draws another important 
inference, namely, that during the period of Aurig- 
nacian culture the caves were not popular as human 
habitations, the mammoth-hunters preferring to live 
in camps on the open plain. Then, in the later 
phase of the ice period, when the climate became 
more Arctic, the hunters left their camps and lived 
in caves; their culture altered, and took on many 
of the features of the Magdalenian reindeer-hunters 
of West Europe. The mammoth disappeared from 
Moravia—probably, as Dr. Absolon believes, it was 
exterminated by the hunters. In Magdalenian times 
the reindeer and the horse became the chief source 
of food supplies in Moravia. Especially are we 
impressed by the mass of the Neolithic strata which 
overlie the Magdalenian on the floor of Pekarna. 
There was, Dr. Absolon informs us, no transitional, 
or Mesolithic, period in Moravia; a fully developed 
Paleolithic culture was followed in Pekarna by one 
which was characteristically Neolithic. 


Of the thousands of objects collected by Dr. 
Absolon, those which represent the art of the Palzo- 
lithic hunters will make the strongest appeal to the 
modern student. They throw light on the mentality 
of the hunters. Whether the artist engraved the 
female figure in line, modelled it in a specially pre- 
pared clay, or carved it in the round, he concentrated 
his efforts on the parts connected with sex. Phallic 
worship was a cult. Allied to this mental outlook 
are the toilette outfits—pigments, palettes, and 
pestles—presumably the property of the wives and 
sweethearts of the mammoth-hunters. The art of 
embroidering human life is very ancient. 


My brief introduction will, I hope, help the readers 
of The Illustrated London News to realise the import- 
ance and the interest of the discoveries which Dr. 
Absolon is to lay before them. 








CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


To CorresPponpENts.—Letters intended for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, I.L.N., Inveresk House, 346, Strand, W.C.2. 


SoLuTion oF GAME ProsiemM No, XXXIII. 

f6kr; spbr; rp1S3p; pspr; 5q2; Q6P; PPrs ; 3RR2K.] 

This position is from a game in the Carlsbad tourney in which Dr. 
Vidmar was White, and Dr. Euwe Black. It was sent to us by Mr. 
Victor Rush, from Monte Carlo, and the continuation was— 

r.. RK8ch, BBr (if —— KR2z; 2. QQ3ch); 2. RxBch!, KxR; 
3. KtKBsch!!, KKtr; 4. QB8ch!!1, KxQ; 5. RQ8 mate. ; 

A finish worthy of a master who is the strongest amateur in the 
world. senna 
GAME PROBLEM No. XXXV. 

BLACK (11 pieces). 
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WHITE (11 pieces). 

{In Forsyth Notation: 2rir1k1; p4pp1; 3p2qp; 2b5; 4PQ1R; 
2Pb1PB1; PP5S; 2K4R.} 

This position is from a game won by Mephisto, the mechanical 
chess-player, about fifty years ago. Isidor Gunsberg, who was the 
god in the machine, reaches the age of seventy-five this month, and 
a present, subscribed by chess-players, is to be made to him in cele- 
bration. Small stature and big brains were necessary for the adequate 
equipment of the Devil's interior, and the little master filled the 
réle perfectly. In the problem above, the tempter of Faust (Black, 
of course) committed a murder quite natural to his temperament, 
and White, in avenging, died without hope of salvation. Black to 
play and win. , 
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dining table. 





FIELD’S 
ALSO MAKE 


oe ( 
4d.Per TABLET 


OR 1/- A 3-TABLET BOX 


A Toilet Soap, 

Fragrant Perfume 

and complexion 
Cream in one. 


a the giv er. 


You really should 
try it. 


























e 
FREE: request to J. C. & J. Field, Ltd 
Established 1642 in the reign of Charles the First. 


Aldwych 








A SOFT romantic light bathes the 
dining table and sets the silver 
and glass-ware sparkling so enchant- 


** Nell Gwynn’ Decorative Candles 
are now the fashion ; they are made 
in 36 lovely colours and 10 varieties, 
of which the “‘ Antique” is specially 
recommended for burning on the 


The colours of ‘‘ Nell Gwynn” 
Candles are long lived; they are 
solid dyed, not surface tinted. They 
will bring that necessary touch of 
colour to gloomy winter rooms. 

gifts they are inexpensive and will 
the year round pleasantly recall 


FIELD’S 


Solid Peed Candies 


FOR BURNING AND DECORATING 
FROM 9d. PER BOX. 


A booklet “ Lights of Other Days,” will be sent post frec on 


«, Dept. F, London, S.E.1. 


Barber : 


~ "99 


THERE ARE MANY 

OTHER USES FOR 

CHERRY BLOSSOM 
BOOT POLISH. 


' For instance, it gives a 
: fine finish to the fabric 
bodies of Motor-Cars, 
is excellent for the en- 
amelled parts, and pre- 
serves the spare tyre. 




















“Very bright to-day, Sir!” 
Customer; “Is that meant for a joke because my shoes are polished 
with Cherry—Blob—Blob—Blob—— ?” 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 


POSITION IN LIFE 
you need the smart, polished appearance that 


Cherry Blossom 
Boot Polish 


gives to Boots and Shoes. 
Bright, well-kept shoes are the finishing touch to 
a careful toilet. See that your smart appearance 
is maintained by the regular use of Cherry Blossom 
Boot Polish, which is so good for the leather. 
In Black, White for patent and coloured shoes, 
and various shades of Brown for tan leathers. 


Tins with easy openers, 24d., 44d. & 6d. 
The Chiswick Polish Co. Lid., Chiswick, W. 4. 
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HOW PROFOUNDLY TRUE IT IS— 


GREAT THINGS 
COME FROM 
SCOTLAND 


Of Walter Scott there has come 
down the memory of a wise and witty 
country gentleman, a lawyer by training, 
a scholar by choice, with a genius for 
hospitality and a passionate affection for 
men and the ways of his own land 
of mountain and flood. His great series 
of Waverley Novels and his heroic 
poems—Marmion, The Lady of the Lake 
and the Lay of the Last Minstrel—are 
among the most splendid of those im- 
perishable gifts which Scotland has 
given to the World at large ! 


WHO 
SAYS 
DEWAR'S ? 


ASK ALWAYS FOR DEWAR'S “WHITE LABEL” SCOTCH WHISKY 
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“CLIP ON” Hat 
or Coat 
Ornament 





Fine Diamonds, 
£105 





Fine Diamonds, 
£100 





Fine Diamonds, 
‘$80 


Fine Diamonds. 
£100 





Here is an ornament that 
can be securely clipped on 
to the edge of a hat, coat 
or dress. It is infinitely 
This illustration shows et simple re practical, 
ia cael Gees erne- giving a most attractive 
ments can be attached. brooch effect. 














The 
GOLDS MITHS & 


SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY FE” 


Jewellers and Silversmiths to H.M. the King 


112, Regent Street, London, W.1 


(At the corner of Glasshouse Street), 
NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


THE HOAX. By Itato Svevo. (The Hogarth Press ; 6s.) 


This little book introduces Italo Svevo to English readers, in a 
translation by Beryl de Zoete. It is the first of his books to be done 
into English, and the last he is known to have written. His _best- 
known work, ‘‘ La Coscienza de Zeno,” has appeared in French, and 
excited keen interest in the French literary world. Sveyo died in 1928. 
Since his death the native critics have done their best to redeem a 
quarter of a century’s indifference. ‘‘ The Hoax’”’ is the story of a 
writer who lived happily enough on the memory of a novel he had 
produced in his youth, until a practical joker disturbed his dreams. 
Mario Samigli was dreaming still at sixty, expressing himself by the 
fables in which he mirrored the world that had passed him by; and 
the fables, one observes, were pilules of a philosophy soothing to the 
idealist temper of their composer. He was harmless and indoient, but 
the hoax involved his novel, and the little man was maddened into 
heroic fury. The scene is laid in the Trieste of 1918, which is flashed 
upon the reader’s vision in a few finely turned passages—Mario did not 
concern himself with political events, although there were rare occasions 
when they concerned themselves with him. ‘‘ The Hoax” should be 
read for its own literary merit, to encourage the translation of the 
other works of Italo Svevo, who, judging by this slender volume, is an 
author of a delicate distinction. 


WASTE. By Mrs. G. Percy Lea. (Benn; 7s. 6d.) 


It was waste to be born in a Midland suburb where a clerkly father 
trampled on his family and there was nothing of joy for his first-born 
daughter except her name. Joy Linton grew up to see her mother 
wilt away under the burden of the yearly baby, and to sacrifice her 
own chance of escape to a little brother who perished, as so many of 
his little brothers and sisters perished, under the exercise of the paternal 
tyranny. Inset here is the picture of the scholarship child whose 
promise at school is stultified by adverse home conditions. One could 
wish that Mrs. Percy Lea had been more romantic, and less relentlessly 
intent on driving home the moral of ‘‘ Waste.’’ Her book is very 
brightly written, and as it comes to the end Joy appears to be break- 
ing down the obstacles in the way of her happiness and self-fulfilment. 
But Mrs. Lea is inexorable. To be gallant and to be talented is not 
enough. At the same time, although Joy is sacrificed, her story is well 
worth reading. It is written with penetration; the people are actual ; 
and it handles their human problems with remarkable ability. Also, 
the zest of youth comes through, even though we only see it disappear- 
ing in the dust of an uneven battle. 


AND SO FOREVER. By Gertrupe Dunn. (Thornton Butterworth ; 
7s. 6d.) 


“And So Forever” is a romance of the marvellous. To clothe the 
mysterious lady in flesh and blood and keep her, at the same time, 
hedged about with immortality calls for considerable literary skill. Mrs. 
Dunn has worked ovft her plot extremely well, even to the practical 
details of the lady’s clothes. The beautiful Mrs. Vane appeared to be 
voung, but her dress belonged to a bygone century. This is explained 
by her foresight in laying up the silks and velvets of the period when 
she first realised that natural death was to be withheld from her. Her 
mind had been fixed at the time she swallowed the elixir of life, 
accounting for her belief in witchcraft—a peculiarity that made 
mischief in the village where she was the Lady Bountiful. As Mrs. 
Dunn presents a seventeenth-century gentlewoman who has miraculously 
survived into our own time, delicacy of speech is one of her character- 
istics. Mrs. Annabelle Vane, it is plain, had nothing in common with 
Grammont’s ladies. But perhaps being laid up, so to speak, in lavender 
and camphor for a couple of hundred years had ‘purged the dross and 
left the pure gold behind. ‘‘‘ And So Forever” is a really charming 
novel, and the pathetic Annabelle is well contrasted with the delightful 
modern girl who happens upon the strange adventure of living with her. 


SHEEP’S HEAD AND BABYLON. By Marjorie Bowen. (Bodley 
Head; 7s. 6d.) 


Marjorie Bowen is one of the people who keep a literary piece-bag, out 
of which curious odds and ends can be fished at will. At least, that 
is the impression left by ‘‘ Sheep’s Head and Babylon,” which is a 
collection of short stories that might, in most cases, be incidents left 
over from her full-length novels. They are stories complete in them- 
selves: that should be understood. In pattern and colour they match 
one or another of the books in the long list that stands to Miss Bowen's 
credit. There are tales of the occult, creepy tales of black magic. 
There are tales of yesterday—they are so described—from eighteenth- 
century France, and from the days of the Dandies. There are tales of 
to-day, with a cynical twist to them, as in ‘‘ The Fur Coat,’’ and with 
murder as motive, as in “ An Appointment with Stiffkey.’”’ They are 
not a little cruel, they are fantastic, but pressed down and brimming 
over in ‘‘Sheep’s Head and Babylon” they are uncommonly good 
measure. Only a very nimble intelligence could have evolved them. 
What is more, they carry with them the conviction that the piece-bag 
is by no means exhausted, and that Miss Bowen’s imagination is still 
busy fishing up bizarre, brilliant scraps of material and fitting them to 
her own design. 


THE DEATH BOX. By B. G. Quin. (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.) 


“The Death Box” smells strongly of midnight ink. B. G. Quin 
has evidently cudgelled his brains in thinking it out: it bears the stamp 
of painful thinking. It is the capacity for taking pains that too often 
dishes a promising thriller: with less jinking and double-crossing the 
verisimilitude of a plot is enormously enhanced. It is not possible, of 
course, to go into details about the weak points of ‘‘ The Death Box”: 
they are weak, but the story pivots on them, and the story, being a 
mystery, is one for the author to reveal. Mr. Quin’s people have been 
made to order, Clarkson-Perry and his satellite, Charlie, being, as they 
declare themselves to be, modelled on Sherlock Holmes and Watson. 


The Inspector and his square-toed policemen move when the strings are 
(Continued on Page viii. 
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AFRICA 


While Britain is fog-bound 
the Empire’s Riviera offers 
you wonderful sunshine, mag- 
nificent scenery, every kind of 
summer sport. Now is the time 
to get full particulars of the 


CHRISTMAS 
AND 

NEW YEAR 
TOURS 


By Mail Steamers 
from Southampton 


December 13th and 27th 1929 
January 3rd and 24th 1930 


REDUCED /£€90 1st Class 
RETURN | ¢60 2ndClass 






- introduce - 


N countless such occa- 
. sions, when you are 
i the cynosure of all eyes, 
how often does the hat 
spoil the effect of a well- 
cut suit! 


It is this knowledge that 
influences the vast majority 
of well-dressed men to 
choose a Battersby—the 
hat that reflects the high- 
est traditions of good dress. 


oy? " anranaaoe 











Be dressed to look your 
best—always. Wear a 
Battersby. 





Darat FARES TO 
THE STANDARD =e 

a se CAPETOWN ‘£30 3rd Class 

20/- 25/- 30/- 196% ors Fares to other South African 
g Ports on application 

Sold by the best Hatt 

Bi Bao win Write for illustrated folder to the Head 
ol Office: 3, Fenchurch Street, London, 


E.C.3. West End Agency: 125, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 

§3 4 CIs WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 
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AC) Catalogue free on request 
he from: 

los BCM/BATTERSBY, W.C.1 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW CAR—THE LIVELY 
DAIMLER. 

T was with unusual interest that I undertook the 
trial of the new 25-h.p. Daimler for report in 
The Illustrated London News a week or two ago. 
This is an entirely new type of car, being what I may 
perhaps be allowed to call the first really lively Daimler 
that has been produced from the famous factory. It 
made its first appearance at the Show last month, 
and was received with considerable enthusiasm. 
The number of cars of this type which have an im- 
pressive performance selling at the moderate price of 
£700 for the chassis is still comparatively small, but, 
if a conservative firm like Daimlers can give a lead 
of this kind, it promises well for our chance of getting 
the type of car which will be particularly wanted in 
the near future—a car with a smooth-running, good- 
sized engine, and powers of really rapid acceleration. 


—_— Although in general ways the new 
Daimler is designed on the old lines, 
there are several quite new details. 
Among the most important is the method of cooling 
the engine oil, which is passed through radiator tubes 
in the water-radiator itself. Engine oil has to work 
much harder these days, and it is essential that its 
temperature should be kept as low and as uniform as 
possible. Various ways have been adopted by different 


Innovations. 
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makers for attaining this end, and the Daimler method 
is certainly one of the most ingenious. Another new 
good point is the arrangement of the hot-spot for the 


across the front of the engine, where it takes a 
right-angled turn into the inlet manifold, cast in- 
tegral with the cylinder-block. The chief advantage 





























OUR “CAR OF THE WEEK”: THE NEW 25-H.P. DAIMLER DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE—A SIDE VIEW 
OF THE CHASSIS. 


inlet. The carburetter is now mounted at the forward 
end of the engine, up against the exhaust manifold. 
The mixture passes through a passage in the latter 











THE GODDESS 
OF AUTOMOBILES 








claimed for this system is an even distribution of 
the mixture. It is also claimed—-and, as I dis- 
covered, with justice—that the pulling power at 
low engihe speeds is increased. 


The lay-out of 
Greater the engine is now 
Stability. extremely neat, 

the various components being un- 

usually accessible. Another change 
is the reduction of the frame height. 

Although ground clearance is ample, 











the whole car has been consider- 
ably lowered, which means increased 
stability. No one-shot ‘lubrication 
chassis system has been adopted, 
but the introduction of silent-bloc 
bushes throughout has reduced the 
number of lubrication points to those 
of the universal joints, the steering, 
front- axle points, and the hubs. 
The steering has been made excep- 
tionally light, and pains have been 
taken to eliminate what the makers 
rather happily cali “ road fight.”’ 


These details, im- 
portant as_ they 
are, however, are 
of far less interest than the entirely 
new performance [ believe that 
something like seventy miles an hour 
is claimed as a maximum speed— 
an unusual figure for the type of 
car—but its liveliness is the feature 
which will appeal with particular 
force to those drivers who have 
hitherto been accustomed to the 
performance of the ordinary Daimler. 
The engine has a capacity of 34 
litres, but its pick-up and acceleration 
would lead you to believe that it 
is considerably larger. From a. real 
} trawl of about eight or nine miles 


Its 
Performance. 








OTHER MODELS : 
18 h.p. Four-door Saloon - - £495 


20/24 hp. { x pone yt } £1150 
32/34 h.p. ss £1400 
40 h.p. 8-Cyl. st £1875 
6 Litre Speed ‘“‘ Six” Chassis - £1100 


work 


sents. 


inety miles an hour is suggested in 
every sweeping line of this Minerva 
The power of its 6- 
litre engine is expressed in the determined 
way it leaves the curb... . in its silent 
whisking through traffic . . . in its effort- 
less speed along the highway. 

Comfort, which reaches the limits of coach- 
accentuated by the 
ultra-modern body-style this model pre- 
Deep cushions combine with long 
resilient springs in adding harmony to 


Speed “ Six.” 


luxury, is 


Minerva travel. 


6-LITRE SPEED “SIX” DROP-HEAD 


MINERVA 


COUPE BY VAN DEN PLAS —£1850 


C, Head Office, Showrooms and Works: Chenies Street, W.C1 
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an hour on top gear, the car will 
slip forward under very light pressure 
of the accelerator pedal in the most 
deceptive manner, and in a_ very 
few seconds be approaching forty or 
more miles an hour. 


That much-abused 
description, the 
“ top-speed_ car,” 
can in truth and without reservation 
be applied to this new ‘ Twenty- 
five.” Except when you are brought 
to a dead stop, practically all traffic 
driving can be done remarkably easily 
on top gear Indeed, it is very 
easy, as I discovered, to start away 
on the highest gear without the 
slightest sign of snatch. When I 
took over the wheel I inadvertently 
engaged top gear instead of first, 
and the smooth speed with which 
the car got away deceived me into 
believing for a moment that I was at 
least on second. 


A “ Top-Speed 
Car.’’ 


Its Steady It often happens 
with engines de- 
Pull, : 
signed to do most 
of their work on top speed that, 


is apt to fall off when the engine 
(Continued overleaf. 





9 on long, trying slopes, the power 
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‘ The YEAR AHEAD Car 
b: earn 





































What Hillman does this year, others do 
next year. Hillman leads all the new styles 
in contour and colour, and heads the “ high- 
performance-low-price’”’ field. 





Take the Hillman Straight Eight Saloon at £445— 
the lowest-priced of all British ‘“‘ Eight ” Saloons. 

% This wonderful car pioneered inexpensive eight- 
cylinder motoring and from its great initial success 
it has now thoroughly consolidated its position 
as leader in motor-car value the world over. 
Exceptional smoothness and flexibility, finger-light 
steering, wonderfully fine suspension—these are 
some of its many outstanding features. 



































Write for catalogue H/54 describing Hillman—the 


“ year-ahead ""—cars. The HILLMAN MOTOR CAR 
CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 


STRAIGHT EIGHT SALOON — £445. Drone Fou Pica, Londen, Wi 


| == HILLMAN 

















































































, 
RoE 
. UNDES wmas=orM I EN 
; 
i CHILPRUFE 
a7 garments reveal a close 
‘ regard for those details 
which decide ultimate 
value in Underwear. 
They effectually blend Nn 
freedom with protection. G 
There is nothing restrictive ENEWA 
about Chilprufe. Knitted 
entirely from the finest BS) 
Pure Wool, it has great 
elasticity and wearing z 
power. Prevents ‘dangerous 
declines in temperature, 
we yet its lightness is agree- The name Bols 
able to the most active on a bottle of 
of habit. Finely made ee a 
throughout. money can buy. » emi 
a Incidentally, have M <e 
ONE QUALITY ONLY fie on Maraching 
-% ° : eneva wit 
A VESTS, PANTS, TRUNK DRAWERS, PYJAMAS. should. Dry Gin 
4 ALSO COMBINATIONS made to special order. and 
be Ask your Outfitter or write direct for a copy of the Very Old Geneva 
ol NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
“4 If any difficulty in obtaining Chilprufe write direct to x 
' THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO, Wholesale Agents: _ = 


Brown, Gore @ Waicw, Limiten. Corn EXCHANGE CHAMBERS, SagTHine Lang, London, E.C.a, 


(JOHN A. BOLTON, Proprietor), LEICESTER. 
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Continued. ] 
revolutions approach 1500 or 1000 a minute, but 
a feature of this new Daimler which specially 
pleased me was the way in which the engine con- 
tinued to give of its best right down the scale. I 
proved this on two different kinds of hills—the first a 
fairly short one ending in a gradient of one in seven, 
and the second one of 
a mile and a-half in 
length, with a gradually 


hand-brake works on a drum behind the gear-box. 
Both of them are really powerful, really smooth, 
and really swift in action. In this point as well as 
in the suspension, the new car shows a great advance 
on its predecessors. The springing is as good as I 
have ever known on any speed up to about a mile 


speeds on the open road, in spite of the size of the 
complete car. Daimlers have always been big cars, 
and the new one is no exception. The fabric saloon, 
built on sporting lines, is one of the roomiest closed 
cars I have ever sat in; especially in respect of the 
width of the back seat. While you are driving it 
you have no sensation 
of controlling a_ big 
car. At £700 for the 





stiffening gradient all 


the way. In neither 
case was there any 
suggestion of _ effort, 
even when the speed 


of the car fell to twenty 
miles an hour or less. 
I could find no flat 
spot anywhere in the 
range, and in this re- 
spect the pull of the 
engine resembled that 
of a steam -engine as 
closely as any I have 
tried. The moment the 
load is eased off, the 
car gathers way instantly 
and without hesitation. . 
It is the kind of car 
in which one_ should 
be able to make very 
good average speeds 
without ever having to 
exceed, say, fifty miles 
an hour. 


Good Brakes 
and Suspension. 
Although the steering— 
which is certainly light 
— is rather too- low- 








~~ ~ 
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chassis and {1085 for 
the complete carriage, 
this new Daimler is 
a notable addition to 
the still exclusive 


list of really lively, 
comfortable travelling 
carriages. 


Joun PRIOLEAU. 


The Committee of 
the Egypt Exploration 
Society is again arrang- 
ing a series of winter 
lectures for the benefit 
of members of the 
Society and their friends. 
The first of this series 
will be given by John 
Johnson, Esq., D.Litt., 
Printer to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 27, 
1929, at 8.30 p.m., in 
the Meeting Room of 
the Royal Society, 
Burlington House (by 
kind permission of the 
Council). The lecture, 
entitled ‘‘ The Search 








geared for my taste, it 





makes the car very easy 
to handle, especially 
after thirty miles an 
hour has been exceeded. The brakes are excellent. 
The four-wheel set, operated by pedal, are power- 
assisted by the Dewandre system, with single- 
point adjusting, and with a bonnet, and the 


A BRITISH CAR IN 


SWITZERLAND : 


a minute, and, judging from its feel, must be just 
as good up to the limit of the car’s power. All 
these things combine to give one a feeling of great 
confidence both in congested traffic and at high 


A HOOPER ROLLS-ROYCE HALTED BESIDE THE LAKE OF GENEVA— 


SHOWING THE FAMOUS CASTLE OF CHILLON IN THE BACKGROUND. 


for Lost Literature in 
the Rubbish Heaps of 
Egypt,” will be pro- 
fusely illustrated with 
lantern slides. A few tickets are available to 
the public free, if application is made to the 
Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Society, at 
13, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 








MONTE CARLO 


The Renowned Winter Playground 





of the Elite 


The Healthiest & most sheltered place on the Riviera. 


THE FINEST SPORTING CENTRE 








THE PROGRAMME OF ATTRACTIONS for 
1929-1930 comprises gorgeous GALAS and FETES 
of unsurpassed splendour. 


VISIT MONTE CARLO 














YACHTS LYING AT ANCHOR IN MONACO HARBOUR. 





The BENGUELA RAILWAY 


CAMINHO DE FERRO DE BENGUELA 
ANGOLA—PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


CROSSING THE QUANZA RIVER 






















Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour torthwith— 
brown, dark-brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washable, has no 
Grease, and does not burn the hair. It is used by over a million people. Medical 
certificate accompanies each bottle. Chemists. Hairdress-rs & Stores. 2/6 of direct : 


HINDES, LTD.. 60, Parker Street. Kingsway, London. 


thy qo ey! 


BINDES’ HAIR TINT 























































THE NEW WAY 


THROUGH CONNECTION FROM LOBITO BAY TO ALL PARTS OF AFRICA 


Trader, Tourist and Big Game Hunter should apply for Hand Book. 
Pubi Princes House, 95, Gresham St., Londen, E.C.2. 


icity Agent, Bengucle Railway Co. 












Sold everywhere. Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. Soap is. Talcum 1s. 3d. 
For sample each address: F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd., 31, B 


Bes Cuticura Shaving Stick Is. 3d. 


Cuticura Ointment 
Pure, Sweet and Dainty 


A most effective super-creamy emollient for the 
telief of itching, burning, scaly affections of the 
skin, for eczema and dandruff. 

A remarkably successful treatment for fifty years, 
in combination with Cuticura Soap, for softenin 
and soothing the skin and preserving the natura 
beauty of the hair. A highly developed and dainty 
requisite for the toilet. 










Street, Lond 





» B.C. 1. 
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ENGLISH 
SETTERS 


by 
Arthur Wardle 


——_+— 


A Beautiful Full-colour 

Reproduction of this 

Original Picture will 

be forwarded on re- 

; ceipt of your name and 
e address together with 
3d. in stamps to cover 

j postage and packing 


——¢——— 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CL 
26 HOLBORN, LONOON, E.C.! 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
"BLACK & WHITE 


S°eciat BLENO OF 


CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY BU 
4 Cw CHANAN’S 


se BLACK? WHITE” 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


WORLD-RENOWNED FOR AGE AND QUALITY 
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MARINE CARAVANNING--LVIL 


By Commanper G, C, E, HAMPDEN. 





V OST persons connect the Clyde with shipbuild- 
iV ing and yachting ; they are aware, also, that 
Scotsmen find it easier to make money out of 
Southerners than their own countrymen. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that an 
invasion of London has been 
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draws 4 ft. 9 in., and is engined with two 30-h.p. 
Kelvin paraffin engines. 

It will be noted that both boats have a generous 
draught compared with many present-day craft of 
their type. This is a point I favour, and to which I 
shall devote an article later. Of the two boats I 
look on the 42-footer, at £1550 complete, as better 
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more cabin space, but only that she would be better 
value if she were a little longer. 

Both boats are very well constructed. They verge 
on the heavy side, which to my mind is a point in 
their favour. In spite of their weight, however, speed 
has not been lost, for the 42-footer can attain 8 knots 
over the measured mile, and I am told that the fuel 
consumption is about 2} gallons 
per hour. This shows that the 








made recently by two motor- 





cruisers, of 42-ft. and 52-ft. ——— bie 
length respectively, that have Gea as! \L = (Ve y 
been designed and built by SOE ——— — te) =“ 
Messrs. James A. Silver, of Oo pe if vs 
Rosneath. These craft have ee [Sess OA lee 
been sent south for demonstra- SS ‘He \ aw 
tion purposes in charge of the l we ee a 
firm’s London representative, | Ra = al -oae 
Mr. R. A. Nicholson, 68, Vic- fre a 


toria Street, S.W. This action ee 






























































under-water lines must be good. 

When I make an inspection 
of a vessel I am inclined to be 
critical, like most sailors. I 
admit that I found it difficult 
in this case, because not only is 
the design and workmanship 
good and well worthy of the 
Clyde, but the reasonable price 
had also to be taken into con- 
sideration. I thought, perhaps, 











on the part of Messrs. Silver 


that I would have liked a little 





appeals to me, for not only 
does it indicate enterprise, 
which many firms sadly lack, 
but the way it has been planned 
shows clever salesmanship. 

In the first place, the boats covered the distance 
of 510 miles from Rosneath to Chelsea (where they 
now lie) under their own power at the end of last 
month, or at a time when yachting weather is con- 
sidered past. This alone proves the confidence of 
the builders in the seaworthiness of their vessels. 
Not content with this, however, both the designer 
and his wife were on board during the whole 
voyage. To a sailor, this must appear unbeliev- 
able, for in bad weather, when things go wrong, 
how many have not expressed a wish that all 
designers should be compelled to experience at 
least one gale in each ship they produce? Here 
is the fulfilment of that wish, and may it often be 
repeated! I cannot over-stress the importance of 
endurance tests of this nature, or of that of the 
presence of ladies, as the best means whereby the 
requirements of their sex can be discovered. The 
two cruisers made the passage in company, so that 
the average speed of 7.1 knots (slightly over 8 m.p.h.) 
was very good—being that, of course, of the smaller 
boat. She is a vessel of 42-ft. long by to ft. 8 in. 
beam, having 4 ft. 6 in. draught, and powered with 
two 15-h.p. Kelvin Ricardo paraffin engines; whilst 
her larger sister is a 52-footer with 11 ft. 6 in. beam, 


52-FOOTER HERE 


From the above plan it will be seen that the 42-footer has five terths. 


THE ACCOMMODATION PLAN OF A 42-FT. CRUISER BY JAMES A. SILVER: SIMILAR TO THAT OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED, EXCEPT THAT THE LARGER BOAT HAS ONE ADDITIONAL CABIN. 
Two more berths are made by the saloon settee 


backs folding-up over the settees. 























A CLYDE 52-FT. CRUISER BUILT BY JAMES A. SILVER, OF 
ROSNEATH: A SCOTTISH CRAFT RECENTLY SENT TO CHELSEA 


FOR DEMONSTRATION PURPOSES. 


value than the larger vessel costing £2600. By 
reason of her size, of course, the 52-ft. boat is both 
faster and better able to maintain her speed in bad 
weather, but her accommodation provides for only 
two additional passengers without any great increase 
in comfort. I do not imply that she should have 


more flare, not so much for 
spray protection as to afford 
more beam to the forward deck ; 
it would improve the look of 
the smaller boat by helping to 
decrease the deck camber. Another point that 
struck me was the needless expense of two steering 
positions. It had already been realised, apparently, 
for I was told that future boats would have only 
one, and that purchasers could take their choice 
between the inside or outside position. Neither 
of these criticisms is serious—in fact, the only 
serious point I did discover, from a buyer’s stand- 
point, was that the demand for these boats has 
been so great that there are only two left, and 
that delivery of those that are ordered now can- 
not be given before next June. 


The longer nights of autumn have once again 
drawn me to my bookshelf. I am not a highbrow 
fond of biographies, so my trepidation when I 
started on “‘ Ferdinand Magellan,’’ by E. F. Benson, 
may be excused. I was wrong, however, for the 
life of this remarkable man, as here portrayed, equals 

that of the best “ thriller of the sea.’””’ For pure perse- 
verance in the face of every obstacle he must be 
unsurpassed, whilst the fact that he did not adopt a sea 
career till he was twenty-five years old may comfort 
those who, though wishing to become owners of boats, 
fear to do so through ignorance of nautical matters. 























Established 
1785. 








LIMITED 


Edinburgh - - 120 Princes St. 
Hosiers Plymouth - - 63 George St. 
——— Liverpool - - ~- 14 Lord St. 





— ee 
| f THE SOLUTION 


OF ALL SHAVING 
PROBLEMS 


to possess the hollow - ground 
blade the barber uses, in safety 
form, and made from the very 





a 
| Tailors ] eves Men's Outfitters 


21 Old Bond St. and 31 Burlington Arcade, LONDON, W.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 


finest steel. 


yond measure. 





Hatters 


Such is the Wilkinson Sword 
Safety Razor—its value is be- 





















Standard Set No. 121. Complete 
with seven full hollow-ground Blades 
and improved Honing and Strop- 
ping Machine in Handsome 
Polished Oak Case. 


2 Gns. 


Other sets at 21/-, 27/6 and 37/6. 


KINSOn 


SAFETY RAZOR 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


a 


— THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., 53, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 




















Gun, Sword and Rator Makers. 

















Factory: Acton, W, 


T. H. Randolph, Managing Director. 
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The following is an abstract of Th: Motor's’’ report of 
theirown test. See “The Motcr’ of November 5th, 1929 
“We drove it for a distance of 
about 400 miles.... there can 
be few which get so quickly off 
the mark as | ote this Daimler. 
Top gear acceleration 10 to 40 
m.p.h. in 14 seconds. Needless 
to say with such fine powers of 
zeceleration a vomieatally good 
average speed can be set up. The 
excellent hill climbing capacity 
is as striking as its acceleration. 
The silent uphill surge at un- 
diminished speed is, indeed, one 
of the most attractive features 
of the performance. 
Extraordinary little driving 
fatigue ... as the effortless 
and silent mannerin which 
it performs has a definitely 
restfuleffect. The controls 





readily reached. No warm air or 
fumesenter the body. Altogether 
rapes enaree of riding com- 
fort. Steering ight and accurate 
... enabling the car to be swung 
about in trafficinamanner w hich 
puts many smaller vehicles to 
shame. 


Theengineruns very silently and 
smootaly ... and will run on 
commercial spirit without pink- 
ing or giving any sign of distress. 


Clean and impressive design . .. 
oil cooling system which permits 
the driver to push the car as hard 
as he likes without risk of bear- 
ing failure. Easy starting on 
cold mornings. Smoke... 
has entirely disappeared 

. Found the A con- 
sumption to be about 


are light to operate ...all 3 SRS Tatd 900 m.p.g.” 


STRATTON-INSTONE LTD. 


Official Daimler Distributors 


40, Berkeley Street, W. 


27, Pall Mall, S.W. 








COACHWORK WORTHY OF DAIMLER QUALITY 











Details of Grosvenor Coachwork 
especially designed for Daimler 
Chassis will be sent on application 


GROSVENOR CARRIAGE CO. LTD 


Carriage Builders, WelbeckW orks, Kimberley Road, \.W.6. Telephone: Maida Vale 8131 











In a Grosvenor built body on a Daimler Chassis, you 


have a car of refinement incorporating the highest 


skill of the engineer and the coachbuilder. 


bodies are specially designed with a full and thorough 


knowledge of the Daimler chassis. and are built to a 


standard of excellence compatible with Daimler quality. 


Grosvenor 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT," 
AT THE ADELPHI. 

” Mr. Jack Hulbert’s new Adelphi revue, ‘ The 

House That Jack Built,’”’ we have a bright, brisk, 
and ingenious entertainment which, though it is a 
medley of song, dance, burlesque, sheer farce, and 
decorative effects, supplied by many hands, has been 
put together so deftly and is carried through at such 
a pace that its go-as-you-please character never 
forces itself on its audience’s attention. Its music, 
to which Mr. Ivor Novello and Mr. Vivian Ellis have 
contributed, has the right cheerful swing; the setting 
designed by Mr. Aubrey Hammond for the pretty 
Venetian pageant is worthy of its subject ; Mr. Huibert 
and Miss Cicely Courtneidge are seen at their best, 
and have the support of a strong cast ; but undoubtedly 
the biggest score in this revue is made by the chorus 
an indefatigable chorus which can turn glee party 
when necessary, but brings down the house in a foot 
ball match transformed into a_ ballet and = carried 
through with brilliant timing and happy travesty from 
kick-off to scoring of goal 


“THE WOMAN IN ROOM 13," AT THE GARRICK. 

Crime-dramas sent us from America have usually 
the merit of strong colouring and rapidity of action 
The Woman in Room 13,”’ by Messrs. Shipman and 
Marcin, despite a certain ingenuity of plot, lacks 
these recommendations, and its interpreters—a clever 
group, including Mr. Franklin Dyall, Miss Mary 
Merrall, Mr. Lawrence Anderson, Miss Gladys Frazin, 
Mr. Austin Melford, Miss Helena Pickard, and Mr 
Cecil Humphrevys—have to suffer under the handicap 
of dialogue that is insipid to the point of banality 
flere is a husband who, fearful of the designs on his 
wife of a villain emplover, engages a private detective 
to watch their movements rhat detective proves 
to be her former husband, who, out of spite, places 
in his successor’s room a microphone which seems to 
record love-passages of the wife and the man who 
“plans her destruction.’ Hence murder and a 
murder trial, in the course of which, though she was 
not ‘the woman in Room 13,” the wife accepts the 
reproach of dishonour to secure her second husband's 
acquittal. At the Garrick, for once in a way, we found 
a trial scene failing to ‘‘ come off.’’ 


“THE STUDENT PRINCE,” AT THE PICCADILLY. 

A return to musical comedy has been made at th 
Piccadilly Theatre with a revival of ‘‘ The Student 
Prince,’ an operatic version of that German fairy-tale 
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of University frolics and a Prince sadly renouncing 
love for a throne which in the days of George Alexander 
drew cupfuls of tears from St. James's audiences under 
the title of ‘‘ Old Heidelberg.’” The cloying sentiment 
of the fable seems far from displeasing to a new 
generation, while the tuneful music of Romberg 
goes far towards keeping that feature in the back- 
ground—notably in .the students’ choruses The 
Prince and the Kathie of the revival (Mr. Donald 
Mather and Miss Stella Browne) have good voices, and 
in Mr. Fred Terriss and Mr. George Hassell the manage- 
ment has found two capital comedians. 


THE NEW GALSWORTHY, AT THE, VAUDEVILLE. 
In Mr. Galsworthy’s new dramatic experiment, 
The Roof,’ we are offered first a series of scenes, 
the action of which is simultaneous, describing the 
doings and talk of groups of guests on ‘various floors 
and in different rooms of a Paris hotel just before 
an outbreak of fire, while in the final act the author 
assembles his characters on the roof and pictures 
their exciting rescue The sequence, which opens 
perhaps with rather too elaborate and yet tame a 
description of an orgy of drunkenness, has the re- 
commendations of variety, pathos, and genial humour. 
The gems among the scenes are one which gives a 
glimpse of two young children engaging in a pillow 
fight, serenading neighbours with cat-calls, and forag- 
ing for ginger-pop; and another bed-room episode 
in which a middle-aged pair bicker amusingly and hunt 
for a mosquito. A passage in which an attempt is 
made to hurrv a dving man—the children’s father 
out of the zone of danger proves a trifle painful, 
despite, or perhaps because of, Mr. J. H. Roberts's 
realistic acting It will be noted that the play- 
wright’s s« heme prevents him from showing. any 
development of drama— indeed, he does not seem to 
have sufficiently thought out his scheme. A single 
waiter serves all the guests. Outside his groups there 
is no real reaction of character on character ; even on 


the roof they remain more or less isolated. The 
object of telling his story 4s none too plain A drunken 
lad Jearns to be ashamed of himself; the man who 


caused the fire in spite against the waiter rescues that 
waiter at the expense of his‘ life All behave decently 
under their ordeal: all esc ape save one There 1s 
no unifying link The “ play,’ however, permits of 
some delightful acting performances from Ann Casson 
and Peggy Simpson as the children; from Mr. Ben 
Field and Miss Hilda Sims as the middle-aged pair * 
and, above all, from Mr. Horace Hodges, the most 
lovable of waiters Mr. Basil Dean as producer jas 
done his best with the fire, but the Vaudeville stag 
is hardly large enough for big effects. 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


(Continued from Page 874.) 


pulled. So does the masked gang. “‘ As he hesitated 
an instant before reading the name, a terrible hush 
fell upon the sinister assembly.’’ The experienced 
reader will not need to be told that the hero has 
found his way to the secret council table. But let 
this be said to Mr. Quin’s credit-—the identity of 
the president will come as a genuine thrill, You 
may guess rightly who killed Rothman; but you 
will not easily guess who presided at the last fateful 
meeting ot the masked avengers. 


THE MENDIP MYSTERY. By Lynn Brock. 

(Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 

Lynn Brock knows his West Country He knows, 
for example, that the last place you should go to 
if vou have a secret to conceal is a quiet country 
house or a roadside inn in a sparsely populated 
locality.. If vou really want to be unobserved, rent 
a room in South London, which is what Besant and 
Rice said a long time ago; but never, no never, take 
a lonely cottage on a moor. The mysterv that 
Colonel Gore unravelled in the Mendips would not, 
One supposes, have been cleared up if he had failed 
to take it over. The local police were good, but 
not good enough. But that it was known to be a 
mystery, and that neighbours were talking, and that 
talk travels fast and far over empty roads—of all 
this there was no manner of doubt It was a tangled 
affair, having a good deal to do with family trees 
which are tiresome rather than thrilling in a detective 
story. Sketch plans and family trees ought to bé 
avoided if possible. However, ‘* The Mendip Mystery 
is much too good to be passed over, and so there is 
nothing for it but to accept Mr. Brock’s genealogical 


elaborations, and make the best of them. ‘ The 
Mendip Mystery’ is: a live mystery, and the mur- 
ders in it are artfully and tidily contrived And 


last, but not least, the book is really well written. 


THE HOUSE’ OF GOLD. By Lian O’FLAHERTY. 

(Cape; 7s. 6d.) 

Onlv a dynamic writer could have conceived 
and carried out ‘‘ The House of Gold.” It com- 
free” Ireland 
and a terrific domestic tragedy into the action of 


presses a review of the conditions o 


twenty-four hours There is something monstrous as 
well as masterly about it. The effect is of elemental 
passions let loose, and a great storm raging, in which 
Ramon Mor Costello,s the tottering superman, is 
overthrown by death. Ramon is a peasant who has 

[Continued overleaf. 









































NEAR PONTRESINA. 


ABOVE HASLIBERG. 


WINTER IN SWITZERLAN 


Wear Socks of 
handsome ingrain shades 
The Two Steeples No. 83 Socks are 
made from ingrain yarns full of 
character. Only St. Wolstan Wool is 
used, the highest grade pure botany. 
It is dyed in the wool before spinning, 
in various separate but harmonious 
colours in the necessary proportions 
for each shade, then drawn together 

and spun into yarn. 

The colours blend in the drawing and 
spinning, resulting in heathers, 
browns, greys, lovats, etc., of hand- 





Come and see the World’s Playground, the Paradise 
of Winter Sports, in the clear, bracing Alpine air. 


LES DIABLERETS. 


some appearance, which are an 
outstanding feature of the ‘83’ range. 
Ask your hosier for these socks 
there’s a shade for antes suit, 


Tuyo StH racks 


4% Pain 
Two Steeples St. Wolstan Wool Underwear 





For all information concerning Railway Services, Trips, Tours, Resorts, Hotels, Spas, and Sanatoria, Sports and Amus sements, apply to: TWO STEEPLES LIMITED. WIGSTON. LEICESTER 


THE SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, ZURICH or LAUSANNE; THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
LONDON, Carlton House, 11b, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W.1, and ALL TRAVEL AGENCIES THROUG 


THE WORLD, as weil as to all ENQUIRY OFFICES of the undermentioned Winter Resorts. 


GHOUT Pe é 


My, 
MOE FoR evert? 





LAKE OF GENEVA 


CAUX 3458 ft. World Bobsleigh-Championship Jan. 25/26. 
Curling-, Ice-Rinks. Palace-Regina LES AVANTS; 


ARVEYES 4,100-5900 ft. Winter Sport centre. 
DIABLERETS, 3820 ft. Grand Hotel, 250 beds. 
50 beds. Ideal Resort for all Winter Sports. 


Ski-, 
ab. AROSA, 5800 ft., the well-known Resort for Cure and Sport, 
MONTREUX - CHATEAU D’CEX - GSTAAD. 3,509 beds. Kursaal. International Sports and Society Events. 
All Sports. Ideal Situation. WILLARS - CHESIERES- | PONTRESINA, 5915 ft. Engadine. Ideal Winter Sport 
yee Resort. Ice- Rinks, Bob- Skeleton- and Sledgeruns. 

nae Ski- Fields. Magnificent Region for Excursions. 


GRISONS 


Wonderful 








ASTHMA 


Sufferers from 
Asthma find in- 
stant relief in 
this standard 











BERNESE OBERLAND 


ADELBODEN, 4450 ft. The Paradise for Winter Sports, 4,800 ft. 


17. Hotels for all requirements. 


Sk:-Fields on the Rinderberg and Hundsriick. All Sports. 


1,500 beds. BRUENIG- 
HASLIBERG, 3500 ft. The new Winter Paradise for Ski- 
ing, Prospectures). ZWEISIMMEN, 3,100 ft. Extended 


Snow and Sun. 





RIGI-FIRST 
The Ideal Winter Sport Resort 
CENTRAL SWITZERLAND. 


remedy of 60 
years standing. 





4/6 atin at all 
chemists. 














VALAIS: 
LEUKERBAD 


(Leuk Spa) 4650 ft. All Winter Sports in a splendid mountain setting. 


Sociéte des Hotels et Bains. 


Large Thermal Swimming - Pool. 


Himrod’s 


ASTHMA CURE 
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VAUXHALL 























THE KINGSTON SPORTSMAN’S COUPE £595 




















MARVELLOUS COMFORT 


UTTER SECURITY. 


eee Oe Vauxhall’s 


high average speed that wipes out distance ! 








EAUTIFUL, distinguished, modern.—in build, in finish, 
B:. equipment —the new Vauxhall models for 1930! Yet 
they are more than this. For with their superb good looks 
they unite a capacity for safe, comfortable, high average speed 
such as no other car, save the most costly makes. can equal. 

Powerful, swift, flexible, the Vauxhall offers you flashing. 
exhilarating speed on the open road —yet safe speed. For it 
is so stable, holds the road so steadily (as secure on bends as 
on the straight) that you can travel consistently at a pace you 
would not attempt in another car. Yet in traffic you can crawl 
as smoothly at 10 miles an hour in top as you can sweep along 
at 50 on a clear stretch. 

The famous Vauxhall brakes further guarantee your safety. 
They cost three or four times as much to make as ordinary 
brakes. With their superb efficiency they bring you smoothly 
from the highest speed to a standstill in a few seconds. 

However fast you drive in the new Vauxhall there is 
an absence of rattle and racket from any part of the 
body or chassis. Not the least vibration reaches you 
from the engine which is mounted in rubber and fitted 





with generous-sized crankshaft bearings and hollow crankpins. 
Longer, softer springs and hydraulic shock-absorbers make 
riding especially easy and comfortable over all types of road. 

There are yet other notable features which are the outcome 
of the long experience of Vauxhall engineers and their close 
study of modern requirements. 

*One-shot” lubrication oils28 points of the chassis at a single 
thrust of a plunger; dipping headlights are operated from the 
steering wheel ; all external bright parts are chromium plated ; 
there is a new system of crank-case ventilation, and the engine 
is fitted with an air-cleaner and a petrol pump. 

All Vauxhalls are made by British labour only, from 97%, 

British materials, at Luton, Bedfordshire. They range in price 
from £495 for the Princeton Tourer to £695 for the West- 
minster 7-seater Limousine. 
We should like you to see and drive a Vauxhall your- 
self. Your nearest Vauxhall dealer will be pleased to 
place one at your disposal. Or write for full particulars 
to Vauxhall Sales Department, General Motors Limited, 
The Hyde, Hendon, London, N.w.9. 














rs 
¢ miinue i See ON: tans ae re on ah 
climbed over the bodies of his fellow peasants—-a 
usurer, a schemer, a fearless bully His dominancé 


neither hold nor abandon 
her. When the drama opens, Nora Costello is lying in 
the arms of her midnight lover on the cliff, and they 
have planned their elopement. But Nora is fatal 
to all her lovers, and it is her encounter with the 
parish priest, who has been maddened by her beauty 
that betrays her as she is creeping back into the 
Che day dawns ; it is the day in which Ramon 
is destined to go down fighting, fighting to keep his 
stranglehold on the r fighting for Nora 
fighting the tightening hand of death. Peasants 
townsmen, fisherfolk, Ramon’s malignant old mother 
and his unhappy sister, swirl and eddy about him 


stops at his wife: he can 


house 


peasants, 


he impression ‘‘ The House of Gold" leaves has 

nothing ephemeral about it: it is a book that will 

endure 

NATURE HAS NO TUNE By Sytva NorMAN. 
(The Hogarth Press; 7s. 64d 


If the boarders at the Castello of Sparli had read 
and digested their Blake, it is possible they might 
not have made fools of themselves Possible, but 
not probable, bearing in mind all that has been said 


of fools and their folly. Sylva Norman enlarges, 
on a flyleaf, the quotation she used in the title 
‘ Nature has no Outline, her Imagination has.’’ Just 


so. In the visitors 


atmosphere, 


Castello the found a_ psychic 
and reacted to it. They had, as a 
matter of fact, come to Sparli with that intention. 
They were impressionable people of varying types, 
having (the rationalist excepted) this much in com- 
mon, that they were far more susceptible to romantic 
suggestion than to the promptings of reason. Thev 
were there to enjoy, even with fearful joy, the atmo- 
sphere of the Castello. Now the point of this ingeni- 
ous tale is that the proprietor had invented the Castello 
legend. Imagination had done the rest. And, since 
foolishness may be definitely mischievous, the ghost- 
seeing lady merely saw ghosts at every turn with no 
speciaf risks attached to her clairvoyance, but the 


suicidal convalescent relapsed towards suicide, a 
pretty kettle of fish The style of ‘ Nature has 
no Tune” is delightfully urbane, and Miss 
Norman’s perceptivity is alert. Mr. and Mrs. Woolf 


are to be congratulated on their 


new novelist of parts. 


discovery of a 
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“PUZZLING PERSONS OR THINGS,” 


(Continued from Page 856 


Sometimes they make a hole in a piece of chat 
coal, and fill it with oxide of gold or 
up the mouth with a little wax; or they soak char- 
coal in solutions of these metals; or they stir the 
mixtures in the crucible with hollow rods containing 
oxide of gold or silver within, and the bottom shut 
with wax: by these means the gold or silver wanted 
is introduced during the and considered 
as a product of the operation 

“Sometimes they have a 
nitric acid, or of gold in aqua regia, or 
of gold or silver, which, being adroitly 
furnishes the requisite quantity of metal. A 
mon exhibition was to dip nails into a liquid, and 
take them out half converted into gold. The 
consisted of one-half neatly soldered to the 
and with something to 
colour, which the liquid removed. Sometimes 
had metals gold, the other half 
soldered together, and the gold side whitened with 
mercury ; the gold half was dipped into the trans- 
muting ‘liquid and then the metal heated; the 
mercury was dissipated, and the gold half of the 


silver, and stop 


process, 
solution of silver in 
an amalgam 
introduced, 
com- 


nails 
gold, 
conceal the 
they 
silver, 


iron, covered 


one-half 


metal appeared.” 
Sometimes—but 

played: why repeat the 

have pointed out, it must not be 


the gamut of the conjuror was 
Great Scale? Yet, as I 
thought that all 
meretricious 


the alchemists were understudies for 
members of a crooked ‘ Magic Circle.’’ Some 
deceived themselves; some were deceived; some 
deceived others. 

Van Helmont (1577—1644), ‘“‘ whose personal 


honesty has never been impugned, a_ Belgian 
generally regarded as the greatest chemist of the 
seventeenth century,’’ claimed to have made a trans- 
mutation with the aid of a ‘‘stone”’ given to him 
by “a friend of one evening’s acquaintance ’ Ae 
was of colour, such as is in Saffron in its powder, 
vet weighty, and shining like powdered glass. : 
one only Grain of that Powder had _ transchanged 
19,186 Parts of Quick-silver, equal to itself, into 
the best Gold.’’ There is an arithmetical blunder 
in the calculations, but it does not affect the 
issue 
Helvctius, 
definite, in 


Physician to the Prince of Orange, 


was as 1667. Thanks to ‘the Artist 
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Elias,’’ who provided a piece of “* Tint ture,’’ he worked 
with such success that he turned six drachms of lead 
into the finest That 
evidence that appears to be corroborative. 

As to Robert Boyle (1627-91), he was so certain 
of the feasability of transmutation that, in 1689, y 
he procured the repeal of the Statute V. Henry IV,, 
c. IV., Which heavy penalties against any 
person convicted of ‘ multiplying gold.’’ Were they 
That is one of the Enigmas. 


gold is his report There is 


decreed 


all wrong ? 





James Price—called ‘The Last of the Alchem- 4 
ists ’’—falls into a different category He affirmed 4 
with the authority of an F.R.S. (unpopular) and 


an M.D. (Hon.) that he had composed two ingre- 
dients, ‘‘ one capable of transforming mercury into 





silver, and the other silver or mercury, indifferently, ; 
took the form of powders, the 
latter red... ..:+, At she 4 
possessed about sixteen 


These 
former white and_ the 
beginning of May, 1782, he 
grains of the white powder and five of the red, all 
of which he expended in the once celebrated experi- 
Guildford between 
Apparently, he pro- 


into gold. 


vine 


ments which he performed at 
May 6th and 28th in that year.” 
duced gold, but he could not re-create the powders 
made by “a tedious and operose.”’ His 
friends began to pass him by, recalling the 


process 
é presti- 
digitator ’’ in his manner 

He asked the members of the Royal Society to 
witness a repetition of his experiments at Guildford 
on Aug. 3, 1783. ‘‘ Three only attended. Price 
received them cordially, but his showed how 
much he felt the silent stigma of receiving this tiny 
and sceptical band of inquisitors in the place which, 


face 


a few months before, had been full to overflowing 
with a fashionable and admiring crowd. He led 


invited an ex- 
Before this had 


the way to his laboratory, and 
amination of his apparatus. 
ended, he was lying on the floor insensible, having 
poisoned himself with prussic acid.’’ An enigma 
to the last. 

There we leave 
things.” 


him, with the other 
Meet him, . as 
Commander 


him, a_ select 


“ puzzling 
American 
Gould’s new 


persons or our 
cousins would say, in 
curiosity-book ; and, with company 
about whom ‘‘ we may, if we please, assume ’’ what 
we will and thus gain for ourselves a full measure of 
enjoyment; recognising the while that it is easier to 
discredit than to disprove. Bs HG. 








Telephone : 
GROSVENOR 6363 


The only Hotel in London which has a Bath- 
room and Running Iced Drinking Water to 
All rooms have a separate 
Entrance Lobby. Suites overlooking Hyde Park. 


every Bedroom. 


RESTAURANT 
BANOUETING 





HOTEL 


PARK LANE LONDON 


GRILL ROOM 
SUITES 
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Telegrams 
“GROVHOWS, 
AUDLEY, LONDON” 








“TRANSAT” 
the open Sesame 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


No lands offer you such a field 
for a winter holiday—but you 
must go to the South 


Intense sunshine—cloudless skies. Oceans 
of golden sand. Flower-decked oases, 
“Arabian Nights” cities of central 
Sahara, Imperial cities of Morocco, Palaces 
and Fountains, Mosques and Minarets, 
an unfolding panorama of bewildering 
sights—more Eastern than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


I Whether you wish to arrange an in- 
dependent private tour ora grand luxe 
tour of your own devi ing, to use your 
own car, to take seats in the fixed 
itinerary coaches, to make a combined 
Rail and Car tour, to make a desert 
crossing — the ‘‘ Transat’ has irre- 
proachable arrangements — and _ its 
famous 44 ‘‘ Transatlantique"’ hotels 
that have made all this possible. 


& 
ok tk —% 


Write for Booklet, “The Magic of Islam 


Compagnie Gén(rale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, La. 


FRENCH LINE 


A . £5 
Bou Constantine & 
Sasa Cpe Cnet 


EL. OuULO 
<, 


pe OM 
v 
ROL 
WA Ay 50 00 
— + 2 
MILES 
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BAYLISS, JONES 
é& BAYLISS LTD. 


WOLVERHAM PTON 

an 

139-141 CANNON ST. LONDON.E.C:4 
Ga: Fee 


Whe al 
Malia 


IRON %] iia ily, 


oe pee | van &STEEL 
Edinburgh Castle | Ty, FENCING 6GATES 





Bobby Howes 
(Now Playing in “’ Mr. Cinders ”’) 
insists on 


IscOTCH whisky [ 
7) FIELD 
The Pride at DAY” 


of Scotland ie. tii eatit occa 
oo — for shaving its 
MACDONALD & MUIR |: /} better than soap. 


Distillers of Fine Scotch Whiskies be ¥ He writes: “I’ve lost my shaving 


Head Offices LEITH ancat GLASGOW & LONDON ia 3 brush and I’ve lost my soap. But 
: I don’t care. I’ve found Field- 

Day. And now my shaving is done 

in half the time and twice as well.” 


ee . & FREE TRIAL 
2 Also Praprielors of 3d. in stamps to cover packing oe, brings a 
6d. tube of ‘* FIELD-DAY ” Free 
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‘ te. J.C. & J. FIELD, LTD., ONDON, S.E.1. 


OAKEYS 


WELLINCTON 
FLOOR POLISH 


Unequalled for giving a smooth, 
shining surface to floors of all 


descriptions. In tins, 4d., 8d.,and 1/6. 
OAKEYS 


WELLINGTON, 


PLATE POWDER 


Cleans and polishes, 
without a_ scratch. 
Use for all silver, 
electro- plate, and 
plate glass. 


JOHN OAKEY & 
SONS, LTD., 
Wellington Mill 
Westminster Bridge (2R& 
Road, London, S.E.1. 


Daughter: “ He re we are, Mother, Daddy and I spotted this together : i. ; YOURCISTERN 
in a shop. Remember how we liked it at Auntie’ a? : S Ait IN THE ROOF 


BRITAIN’S “SUPREME- LIQUEUR (Sweet or Dry.) Suneiied feces Hveck a0 Gaston 
BY BAILEY'S “ CALIBAN” Ram 
B NO RUNNING COSTS !! AUTOMATIC! 
s/ SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co. Ltd. 
Salford, Manchester. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES 


OF 
The Illustrated 
London News 


Twelve 
. months Six +r 
Published including } months |, Three 
Weekly Double : including |‘ rae 
a Jouble 10 
at 1/- Sn acll — extras 
Nos 


AT HOME .. £3 4s. od. £1 14s. od., 15s. od. 


CANADA _.. £3 18. 8d. £1 12s. 6d.) r4s. Sd. 


ELSEWHERE ;. ... ,4 
ABROAD... #3 "5-44 








ORDER FORM 
To THE PUBLISHER OF 
The Illustrated London News, 
IxveREsK HovseE, 346, STRAND, 
Lonpon, W.C.2 
Please send me Tue ILLUSTRATED 





Lonpon News weekly for z 
months, commencing with the issue 
of — eae _ for which 


I enclose 


Name _ 
d {ddress 


Date _ Se eee, 











DRINK PURE WATER 


BERKEFELD 


FILTER== 


Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





Fine Selection of 
Rare Stamps of 
countries sent on 





proval. at 9d. in the !/-discount off catalogue prices 
G. G. Waitt, “ The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent. 








RELIABLE 


FUR? 


For some time past we” have felt 
the need for increased space in 
our Fur Department, and in order 
to cope with the continued ex- 
pansion of this important section 
of our business, we have now 
provided considerable additional 
showroom accommodation, with a 
new entrance situate in Wimpole 
Street that leads directly into the 
Fur Department. This will enable 
us to display our stock of Fur 
Coats and Ties to greater advan- 
tage, and will also give more comfort 
and convenience to our customers 
when making their purchases. 





ATTRACTIVE NATURAL 
RUSSIAN FOAL SKIN COAT, 
worked from best quality skins, with hand- 
some collar and cuffs of natural beaver ; 
lined self-flowered crépe-de-Chine. 


Price 79 GNS. 


In seal dyed musquash and the new dyes 
on Russian squirrel, and natural nutria, 
from 79 Gns. 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 





Wi gmore PT a UAITED) 
(Cavendish Square), London.W1. 
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“KART and 
ACTUALITY” 


is the MOTTO 
of the PREMIER 
MID - WEEKLY 


qh’ 






Price 


ONE SHILLING 
Weekly. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
(including Christmas Number) 


£3: 3: 3 post free. 


Publishing Office: INVERESK HOUSE, 






SOCIETY 
The THEATRE 
SPORT 

ILLUSTRATED 


340, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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Famous Women of History 


JUDITH HELEN OF TROY 
SAPPHO BOADICEA 


mssauna susassa —€Nd now Cleopatra . . 


OE a ee 








Still they come, these dominating 
Women of History, stirred to life by the 
touch of a great artist’s brush, their 
beauty as dazzling, their daring as magni- 
ficent, their triumphs and tragedies as 
profound as ever they were when Rome 
and Greece were glories waiting to be 
born. Every month this splendid series, 
painted by F. Matania, R.I., excites 
more comment, more admiration. Readers 
of BRITANNIA & EVE look forward 
to it because the interest is cumulative 
and sustained. 


PE 4 lau 
Sinem oe) 








“In that marvellous barge, which 
Shakespeare has immortalised, with its 
silver oars, gold stern, and purple sails : 
fanned by boys dressed as cupids and 
attended by maids in the costume of 
Nereids and Graces, she approached the 
shore preceded by the fragrance of 
burning incense and, refusing Anthony’s 
invitation to dinner, persuaded him to 
come as her guest to such a feast as even 
the new Bacchus had not thought possible 
for variety and magnificence . ” 


| 
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ft 

| 
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There’s delightful reading for many long evenings in this most 
beautiful of all monthly magazines. Fiction, fashion, better house- 
keeping, sport, motoring, the theatre—all are embraced. If you 
haven’t seen BRITANNIA @& EVE there’s a treat in store for you— 


it is a composite magazine, quite unique. 


Order from your bookseller now. One shilling. 


BRITANNIA ax» EVE 


Take Britannia & Eve to read in the Train—It will make the longest journey seem shorter 


British National Newspapers Ltd. 
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kh USIC is the breath of life to Chaliapine 
and wherever he travels a “His 
ae Master's Voice” Gramophone goes 
with him, together with a collection of his 
favourite records .... Dal Monte, Thibaud, 
Toscanini, Karl Muck—his taste is all 
embracing, and only the most exquisite 
quality of reproduction will satisfy him. 


He is full of praise for the way that “ His 
Master's Voice” reproduces his own magnifi- 
cent performances ..... the records have 
captured the spirit and personality of this 
great artist in a manner that will thrill and 
inspire his countless admirers. 


In the extensive range of “His Master’s 
Voice” Gramophones you will find a model 
to suit whatever price you wish to pay. The 
Electrical Reproducer—the latest addition 
to the Catalogue—has been acclaimed by 
musicians as one of “His Master’s Voice” 
greatest achievements. It will provide 
you with the musical thrill of your life. 


“His Master's Voice’ 






. ~HisMastersVoice | 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ENTERTAINER ; 












CHALIAPINE 


insists on having 


with him on 
all his travels 
























“His Master’s 

Voice” Electri- 

cal Reproducer 
No. 551. 


. 












The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W. 1. 
. His Masters Voice” 


